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Notices to Correspondents. 


Hotes, 


DURHAM ACCOUNT ROLLS. 

Ix the first volume of these rolls, recentl 
issued by the Surtees Society, are many words 
which have hitherto baffled all my attempts 
tofind satisfactory explanations of them. I 
have consulted the usual sources of informa- 
tion, viz., ‘H.E.D.’ (A to Hod), Skeat, Wright- 
Wicker, Halliwell, Ducange, the ‘Catholicon 
Anglicum,’ and the ‘Promptorium Parvu- 
lorum,’ as well as many other books and 
glossaries. I should be grateful for genuine 
information concerning any of the words, 
but guesses are not of much use unless con- 
firmed by evidence. 

Allerhennes, p. 121.—‘‘Recepta. Nothing for 
Renthennes and Allerhennes.” 

Alni? 7.—“ In alnis (or alvis?) ad molend.., 3s. 6d.” 

Anastas., 36.—Weekly “liberaciones”: ‘* Domui 
Dei, 2s.; Anastas., 34¢.; Cupar (the cooper), 3s. 34d.’ 
“Anastas.” only occurs this once. 

Anise? 140.—“‘In uno lecto empt. de Anise (?) 
Werke, 268. 8d.” Qy. Arras ? 

Bekettes, 238.—‘‘ Cum _ quatuor lapidibus pro le 
bekettes ad ostium ejusdem ecclesie. 

Bostillyng, 210.—‘*In factura murorum dicte 
capelle et Infirmarie cum bostillyng......et dealba- 
Gone, 31s. 4d.” Qy. embattling? 

Buthavant.—118, ‘‘ Fabricant. caminum ap le 

buthavant”; 129, “‘in j dorsorio pro le Boty- 
wad infra aulam”; 130, “‘cum j tapeto pro camino 
iis pro le Botyvaunt”; 134, “in uno dorsorio 


empt. pro le Botifant.” It appears to have been in 
the guest hall. 

Calnyng, 20.— Pro le calnyng circa arbores.” 

Card. occident., 5.—‘*In faccione card. occident. 
per vices, l4d.” 

Clausura, 274.—‘‘In j cilicio pro altari cum 
clausur’.” 

Clokmyln, 250.—The name of a water-mill. 

Cordele, 171.—‘*j pannus integer de virid. cordele, 
40s. 8d.” 


Crwit, 130.—“‘iiij mappe crwit.” Qy. cruet- 


Jawdenys, 53.—“In 2 pyks de dawdenys per 
~~ 5s.” The price seems very high for two 
pl re. 

Dogdrave, passim.—A comparison of many pas- 
sages leads me to think that these fish, purchased in 
enormous quantities, sometimes of large size, and 
sometimes dried in the sun, can have been nothing 
but cod, which are never mentioned by that name, 
though there are occasional entries of ‘“‘ moruc’” and 
of codlinges ” or “‘ kelings.” 

Fiscen’ia, 48.—“ Stipendia...... T. Stafford, 3s. 4d.; 
fiscen’ia, 2s. 6d.” Apparently connected with 
Sysinus, q.v. Fiscina 1s an eel-basket, or some- 
thing used in making cheese. 

Flaniol’, 135.—“* Cum......j linthiamine capit. et 
iij flaniol’ empt.” 

Fokes, 42.—‘‘In di. petr. de fokes emp. et canabo, 
124d.” Qy. flokes, flocks? 

Foraiwes, 130.—‘'j par de foraiwes.” 

Frethyngs.—43, “ in Draghtrapes (et) 12 frethyngs 
empt. pro Lardar, 2s. 3d.”; 60, “In 2 Draghrapis et 
3 frethyng’, 19d.” The ‘H.E.D.’ gives the former 
quotation under frithing, brushwood ; but I do not 
understand it so in this connexion. 

Frethys, 50.—‘‘ In frethys, 6d.; in girthys, 3d.” 

Freynj3es_clothes, Pro 14 freyn3es clothez.” 
Qy. fringed ? 

Fridys, 60.—‘ Item in fridys, 6d.” Qy. same as 
Srethys and both brushwood ? 

Frissones, 165.—“ Pro vj frissonibus pro iiij" frokis 
ad iiij* novic.” Qy. pieces of frieze? 

Frystys, 131.—“ Pro factura ij parium de Syles et 
copulacione 9 Rylbys (or Rywis or Ribbys? reading 
doubtful) et frystys eadem domo, 4s.” 

Fysinus, 58.—In 3 garniamentis pro sezer (the 
seether), fysino, subulco, 15s. 10d.” 

Ganeyls, 132.—“‘ Pro iij Ganeyls in eadem domo, 


Gathes.—11, “In 7 Gathes emp. pro eadem 
(coquina), 17d.”; 17, ‘5 gatis, 18d.; 2 scopis pro 
coquina, 7d.” 

Gormowne, 224.—“ Pro......1 fratre de Gormowne. 
Where was it ? 

Grapays.—15, “‘ Empe. Lardar. In 2 petr. de Gra- 
pays rem. post comp.”; 42, “‘In grapays emp., 10d.” 

Gurnus or Gurnum, 100.—“ Pro cariag. 24 plaustr. 
de soddez a gurno usque Westorchard ad 2d., 4s.” 

Hal fetyn, le, 237, 241 bis, 242.—A house so called, 
but why? 

Hamyrbarell, 69 (under “Empcio piscium”).— 
“Item in 2 hamyrbarell emp. de relicta Joh’is Nor- 
ham, 36s.” 

Hawkkes, 247.—“‘Item ij hawkkes pro sabulo.” 
Qy. implements for houking it up at the sandpit 

Hoterell, Hotrell. —226, “Pro factura clausure 


circa Hotrell”; 228, “‘6s. 8d. (rec.) de herbagio cimi- 
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terii apud Magdalenis, et pro le Hoterell ibidem.” 
Apparently some field or building for which rent | 
was received. Qy. little hut or shed? 

Kipstring, 147.—** Pro ij par del trace, j kipstryng | 
et iij capistris, 2s.” a 

Maynys, 194.—‘‘ Factura unius maynys et j bay.” 
A bay is often mentioned in the sense of a division | 
in a stable. 

Metrede, 125.—‘* Nil pro Bonesilver falcac. prat. 
@nic. de Elvethall, Wedyng and Metrede.” 

Metecorn, 73.—“* Joh’i Walker...... pro le metekorn 
et stipend., 46s. 8d.” 

Monial, 44.—‘‘In soluc. facta cantoribus apud 
Beaurepare pro Monial.” It can hardly mean that 
the prior was entertaining nuns and having singers 
to amuse them. 

Neche, 150. —“‘{tem est ibidem (in granario) j 


Nole, 264.—‘* Unus ciphus qui vocatur nole.” 

Pannaria, 5.—“‘In ovis pannariis ad opus pisca- 
torum, 15d.” 

Pend. (or Peud.), 116.—“‘ In pend. factis pro mens. 
in Refectorio, 12d.” 

Peudes (or Pendes), 99.—“* Et sol. Joh’i Androson 
cum j famulo pro adquisicione lez peudes, 2s.” 
Adquisicio generally means getting such things as 
peats, moss, ling, &c. 

Pomple, frequently mentioned as a kind of green 
fodder, ¢.g., 42, “In 43 travis straminis avene et 
de Pomple emp. pro sustentacione Boum, 

8. 8d.’ 

Postsett, 238.—‘ Circa lucracionem lapidum pro le 

tsett orrei de Wytton.” Qy. an “ outshot,” or a 
uttress, placed at the back ? 

Rakyng, 101 bis.—** Pro le Rakyng murorum ; pro 
le rakyng ac emendacione lez gutter.” Qy. cleaning 
down or out? 

Rebbours, 178.—“ In uno paride Rebbours de novo 
fact. cum ligatur. eorundem, 4s. 6d.” Qy. robbours, 
rubbers, but MS. seems certainly to have rebbours, 

Rosette.—15, “‘In 3 aucis Rosettis”; 16, “In 
evil 4 aucis Rosettis.” Qy. from a rosetum, or rush- 
ground 

Ros’, 9.—‘* In 4 ancer Ros’ 19 gall., 6s. 6d.” 

Rotund., 259.—“ iiij sawnapes, iiij rotund., coclear. 
argent.” 

Rured., 49.—“ In 200 allec rured. emp., 22d.” 

Rylbys. See Frystys. 

Rytibus or Rycibus ? 13.—“‘ In ij Rytibus rem. post 
compotum.” Qy. retibus, fishing-nets ? 

Salsisters.—41, In Salsisters emp., vjd.”; 62, 
sawsestyrs emp., 4s. lld.” Qy. sausages? 

Sayll twyne, 106.—6 li. for 18d. 

Scays (or stays ?).—In the workshop. “Item ij 
scays?” 

Segis, 118.—‘‘ Pro mattis segis empt. pro cameris 
aule, 5s. 2d.” 

Skelet, 282.—** Pro uno rastro, et aliis necessariis 
pro le skelet.” 

Solopium, 200.—‘* Item j solopium, pr. 4d.” With 
agricultural appliances. 

Sper’.—201, ** Pro factura unius sper’ in aula in 
fine capelle, 97.”; 276, ‘Le kyrvyng j rerdose et 
j a ac aliorum necessariorum in le chapelhende, 


Spreutes, printed Sprentes, 14.—‘*9 spreutes de tur- 
botes, 3 spreutes de turbotes, 12 torbotes sproutes.” 
Spruitt.—36, ‘In j spruitt et merling empt.”; 37, 
m. kyling, 1 sprut......1 leng, 1 sprout, et 7 kode- 
ing.” 


Sprws, 47.—‘‘ In 24 piscibus de sprws empt., 2s.” 
“In 40 sprwys fisc. emp., 6s. 8d.” 


Stanyng, 242. —“‘ Et pro le stanyng earundem 
(1 par molarum), 6s.” 

Stendez, 97.—In slaughterhouse. 
Qy. stands? 

Tere.—11, “ In......2 capistris, 3 Teris empt.”; 15, 
“In 1 tera empt. pro equis”; 34, ** In emendacione 
sellarum del fysh’ors, tyr’, et Wambtowes.” 

Turettes, 230.—"* In...... 2 colers de coreo novis cum 
turettes emptis, et emendacione cell. (sellarum) et 
frenorum, 3s. 6d.” 

Tyles, or tylds.—40, “‘2 Tyles carn. recent.”; 
“In 4 carcas. 2 tyll bov. sals.”; 57, ‘* In 4 carcos. et | 
till boum ”; 60, ** In 2 carcass. 3 quart. et 2 tyld carn, 
boum ”; 80 bis, “‘ In 44 2 tyld carcass. carn. boy. sals, 
de stauro, 32s. 8d.; In 5 carcass. 1 q™ 2 tyld cam, 
bov., 37s. 

Vibrac’, 144.—“In vibrac’ (or bibrac’) unius 
crateris, 12d.” 

Waynpayn, appears frequently as the designation 
of a servant, thus: 71, “Cuidam famulo coquine 
vocato Waynpayn”; 98, “Et Roberto Patonson 
Waynpayn.” Can it mean fetch-bread ? 

Westfal, 135.—‘* 18 uln. de Westfal lat. et 12 uln, 
strict. pro mappis et manutergiis, 9s. 104d.” 


J. T. PF. 


“y stende;,” 


Bp. Hattield’s Hall, Durham. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

‘OrHELLo,’ I. i. 21 (5° S. xi. 383 ; 9% 1.83, 
283, 422, 483 ; ii. 203, 402, 524 ; iii. 64).—Your 
readers must be tired of this interminable 
controversy. This is positively my last con- 
tribution to the same. If Schone is 
conscious of the well-meant defence, in the 
belief that they are his, of corrupt lines which 
have crept into his text, he may well say, 
“Save me from my friends!” In his hope- 
less defence of a nonsensical line which 
Shakespeare never wrote, C. C. B., while 
aiming his shafts at me, has unwittingly hit 
Shakespeare himself. “What sort of an ear 
had Shakespeare?” he asks. He goes onto 
aver that it never could have tolerated such 
“horrible sibilation ” as the occurrence of two 
“sibilants together at the end of a verse.” | 
leave Shakespeare himself to reply : “ My ear 
could not have been so fine as that of my 
good friend C. C. B., since I was frequently 
guilty of this ‘horrible sibilation,’ sometimes, 
indeed, having not only two, but even three 
sibilants at the end of a verse. For instance, 
of two or three, I refer C. C. B. to this very 
play of ‘ Othello’ :— 

Sir, this gentleman 

Steps in to Cassio and entreats his pause. 

II. iii. 29. 

A sibyl that had number’d in the world 

The sun to course two hundred compasses. 

IIL. iv. 71. 

He says thou told’st him that his wife une i 

If C. C. B. will turn to my ‘Henry V.’ he 
will find this ‘horrible sibilation’ intruding 
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itself twice into what my readers are pleased 
to regard as a very pathetic scene :— 

Suffolk first died : and York, all haggled over, 

Comes to him, where in gore he lay insteeped, 

And takes him by the beard ; kisses the gashes 

That bloodily did yawn upon his face. 

IV. vi. 11. 

So did he turn, and over Suffolk’s neck _ 

He threw his wounded arm and h1as'd his lips. 

IV. vi. 24. 
One instance more from my ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,’ and I leave my good friend with the 
advice to be swift to read and slow to 
criticize :— 
They may seize 

On the white wonder of dear Juliet’s hand, 

And steal immortal blessings from her lips, 

Who, even in pure and vestal modesty, 

Still blush as thinking their own ‘isses sin.” 

So much for the “horrible sibilation” in 
“affairs wise.” In his objection to the “in- 
version ” 1 frankly acknowledge that C. C. B. 
has a much stronger case. I should gladly 
have avoided this inversion if I could. 
should much rather have presented the 
restored line thus :— 

A fellow all must damn wise in affairs. 
This is a quite legitimate line with a “pause 
accent” on “wise” (Abbott’s ‘Sh. Gr.,’ 453). 
Though from the first it suggested itself, I did 
not adopt it, because I had long acted on a 
rule which I had laid down to myself, in the 
attempted emendation of manifestly corrupt 
lines, to make no change in the received 
text further than was absolutely necessary. 
It is, however, quite possible that, along 
with its other mishaps, this unfortunate line 
has suffered from dislocation ; and if C. C. B. 
will only part with the “fair wife”—he has 
already told us (9 §. ii. 203) that he is not 
very much attached to her—I shall part with 
the “inversion.” R. M. Spence, D.D. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


An analysis of Roderigo’s motives, followed 
to its ultimate conclusions, would carry us 
too far, but I will endeavour to indicate, in 
replyjto Dr. Spence, why I do not believe 
Roderigo would have been affected as 
supposed by this hint on the part of Iago, 
although it is perhaps idle to attempt any 
forecast of the actions of one who had so 
little will of his own or judgment to know 
when he was being duped. 

Since Roderigo had lost Desdemona 
through her marriage to the Moor, his only 
hope was that she would prove unfaithful to | 
im— when or with whom it mattered not 
to Roderigo, so he could ultimately profit 

e could not rest content with the 


but readily took up a vicious suggestion, 
which Iago fully instilled into his mind 
in s hes I. iii. 339-368 and 371-380. In 
II. 1. 220, et seg, we find Iago actually 
making a positive assertion of Desdemona’s 
love for Cassio as something for the hopes of 
Roderigo to build upon, as also IV. 1i. 172 
to end of scene, where Roderigo shows 
willingness to accept Desdemona on any 
terms, and without any nice distinctions as 
to whether he alone should be the favoured 
one. As above stated, we are perhaps wrong 
in taking Roderigo seriously at all. Iago in 
his tirade against Cassio uttered his mind 
freely, with doubtless little regard for the 
momentary effect on his poor dupe, whom he 
well knew, as the event proved, he could 
bend to his purpose as occasion might 
require. 

The evident suggestiveness of the line, 
together with its utter irrelevancy, so far as 
bearing on any supposed marital relations of 
Cassio, first impelled me to look for another 
meaning. Grant White rejected the theory 
of any allusion to Bianca, and she is the 
only woman named, either in jest or earnest, 
as a possible wife of Cassio. As a fling at 
one already in possession of this not unmixed 
blessing, it would be meaningless as coming 
from Iago. I cannot but believe that we 
have in this line the forenote—the evil 
thought, which is to ripen into a definite 

lot, wherein the attractive lieutenant is to 

e made to appear the plausible object of a 
fair wife’s illicit love, involving the final 
destruction of them both. E. M. Dey. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


*Macseth,’ I. ii. 14.— 

And Fortune, on his damned quarry smiling, 
Show’d like a rebel’s whore. 

Here there is surely no need to substitute 
“quarrel” for “quarry ” in the original, as is 
commonly done, if we compare the following 
passage from ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ 
(LI. ii. 150) 

And you sat smiling at his cruel prey. 
It is merely an instance of the word de- 
noting the result or object of an action 
coming to be used for the action itself. So 
we have “prey” again used similarly in 
* Macbeth ’ dit. ii. 53) :—- 
Whiles night’s black agents to their preys do rouse. 


Probably the nearest equivalent to 
“quarry ” is “carnage.” 
Atrrep E. THIsELTON. 


THE LANCASHIRE WITCHES OF THE SEVEN- 


thereby. 
fact that she was not for him honourably, 


TEENTH CEeNTURY.—In Baines’s ‘History of 
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Lancashire’ a long account is given of the 
trial (in 1612) and subsequent execution of a 
batch of old women for the crime of witch- 
craft. The facts are woven into Harrison 
Ainsworth’s well-known novel of ‘ The Lanca- 
shire Witches.’ Amongst the various alleged 
methods of bewitching and causing the deaths 
of certain individuals was the manufacture of 
clay models of human beings stuck full of 
pins. Alice Nutter was one of the witches so 
convicted and executed. The house in which 
she is said to have lived is about one mile 
from Sabden, near Clitheroe. Workmen have 
lately been altering a chimney-stack in this 
building. To their amazement, one day a clay 
figure stuck full of pins (supposed to be that 
of Abbot Paslew of Whalley) suddenly de- 
scended upon them. The men unfortunately, 
either in panic or otherwise, smashed it up. 
Henry TAyYtor. 
Birklands, Southport. 


“Fey.” (See ante, p. 160.)—In the review 
at the above reference of ‘The Records of 
the Burgery of Sheffield ’ occurs the following 
sentence: “We meet more than once with 
‘feying,’ that is, cleansing a pool: a word 
intelligible enough in Yorkshire or Lincoln- 
shire, but perhaps not known in the Southern 
or Midland counties.” I must take exception 
to the last part of this sentence, as the word 
is common enough here. If a man has to 
clean out a drain or cesspool he invariably 
refers to his work as “feying.” In her ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Northamptonshire Words and 
Phrases’ Miss Baker gives: “ Fay, fey, fie, or 


ceptacle for mud or filth, as a cesspool.” She 
adds, amongst other information: “The latter 
orthography, which appears to be the most 
ancient, is the least general, and is, I believe, 
confined to the eastern part of the county.” 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


with it, though any direct indebtedness on his par 
does not extend apparently beyond the opening 
chapters of its first k.”—‘ Studies in Chaucer, 


ii. 362. 


I do not desire to discuss this particular 
Lollius theory, but only to show that it js 
possible Chaucer may have read this epistle 
of Horace, even though he had no acquaint. 
ance with apy other of his poems. 

E. A. Axoy, 

Moss Side, Manchester. 


SHAKSPEARE AND RaBELAIs.—In the intro 
duction to his edition of Urquhart and 
Motteux’s translation of the ‘Works of 
Frangois Rabelais’ Mr. Alfred Wallis says 
that it is certain that Shakespeare was cog. 
nizant of the name and attributes of the 
famous giant Gargantua, but that whether 
he got his knowledge direct or from hearsay 
“cannot now be determined.” Perhaps the 
following citations may be thought to go far 
to determine the question :— 

“Presently they appointed him a great sophister- 
doctor, called Tubal Holophe = 
taught him his A B C so well that he could sa 
it by heart backwards.” — ‘Gargantua,’ Book 
chap. xiv. 

“The Philosophical Cream of Encyclopedic 
Questions: by Pantagruel: which were Sorbon- 
coficabilitudinissels, debated in the Schools of the 
Decree near St. Denys de la Chartre at Paris.”— 

fol. v. p. 230. 

“*T marvel thy master hath not eaten thee for a 
word: for thou art not so long by the head a 
honorificabilitudinitatibus.”—‘ Love’s Labour Lost, 
Act V. sc. i. 

“Yes, yes, he teaches boys the horn-book.—What 
a B spelt backward with the horn on his head?” 


The schoolmaster in ‘Love’s Labour Lost,’ as 
in ‘ Gargantua,’ is Holofernes. C. J. 


Tue or MarqueEss.—For many years 
Charles Watson Wentworth, the second Mar- 
quess of Rockingham, the celebrated states- 
man and patron of Edmund Burke, was the 


Cuaucer AND Horace.—Amongst the sug- 
gestious made as to the mysterious “ Lollius ” 
cited by Chaucer among his authorities is one 
that the name comes from a misunderstanding | 
of the lines :— | 

Trojani belli scriptorem, maxime Lolli, 

Dum tu declamas Rome, Preneste relegi. 
Prof. Lounsbury gives some strong reasons 
for doubting Chaucer’s acquaintance with 
Horace. It may, therefore, be worth while to 
— out that this very passage is quoted by 
John of Salisbury. The lines occur in the 
*Polycraticus’ (lib. vii. cap. ix.). Of this 
book Prof. Lounsbury observes :— 

“Tt wasa work widely readand much admired in | 
the Middle Ages. Chaucer was certainly acquainted | 


only nobleman bearing the title of Marquess 
in the peerage of England. He died sp. in 
1782, and until 1784, when the Earl of Shel- 
burne was created Marquess of Lansdowne 
there was no one of that grade in the English 
peerage. There are now twenty-two bearing 
the title, the premier Marquess being Win- 
chester, a title created originally in 1551. 
It is curious to note that the marquessate 
ot Winchester was merged in the dukedom 
of Bolton for more than a hundred years, 
Charles Powlett, who was then sixth mar- 
quess, having been created Duke of Bolton in 
1689. This dukedom became extinct on the 
death of Harry Powlett, sixth duke, in 17% 
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d after a considerable time the marquessate 
*f Winchester passed to George Paulet, Esq., 
of Amport, whose descendants still enjoy the 
title. It is also worth noting that the name 
js spelt Powlett as well as Paulet, but in 
both cases is pronounced as Paulet ; and the 
three swords in pile, emblematic of St. Paul, 
are borne by both families. The large estates 
in Wensleydale, North Yorkshire, and Hack- 
wood Park, Hants, are now the property of 
Lord Bolton, whose patronymic was Orde—a 

rage created in 1797. John Powlett, fifth 

arquess of Winchester, who died in 1674, 
was so conspicuous for his zeal in the royal 
cause and his gallant defence of Basing 
House, that he was called the Great Loyalist, 
and the motto “Aymez loyaulté” is used by 
both the Winchester and Bolton families to 
this day. Joun PickrorpD, M.A. 

Newbourne Re ry, Woodbridge. 


Dickens 1v Wetsx.— No work of Charles 
Dickens appears to have been issued in a 
separate form in Welsh. There is no entry 
under his name in the excellent catalogue of 
the Welsh books in the Cardiff Free,Library 
recently compiled by Mr. John Ballinger and 
Mr. James Ifano Jones. It may therefore be 
worth noting that Dickens’s beautiful story 
of ‘A Child’s Dream of a Star’ has been 
turned into Welsh by Mr. W. C. Davies. 
‘Breuddwyd Plentyn am y Seren’ will be 
found in ‘Ceinion Llenyddiaeth Gymraeg,’ dan 
olygiad y Parch. Owen Jones (London, 1875, 
vol. i. p. 189). Wiiuram E. A. Axon. 

Moss Side, Manchester. 


Rep Cross Socrety.—Some inquiry having 
been made as to M. Henri Dunant (not 
Durrant), the following notice of his present 
position may afford the required informa- 
tion. The extract is from the Christian (No. 
1518, p. 10) of 2 March :— 


“It is painful to learn that Henri Durrant, the 
founder of the Red Cross Society, sits in a small 
room in a little two-storied hospital in Heiden, 
Switzerland, almost, if not quite, forgotten by the 
world he did his best to serve. Once wealthy, he 
spent all his money on the great humanitarian 
works in which he was interested. A few remember 
him, ¢.g., the Czarina has given him a yearly 

sion; nevertheless he is weighed down by a 

vy debt, and now and then has n in dire 
straits. Some assistance may come to him from 
Sweden from the Nobel prize, given to the person 
who has done the most to promote peace ; in any 
case, he ought not to be allowed to languish in want 

distress.” 


M. Dunant is also mentioned in connexion 


with the International Universal Alliance in | 


> Standard of F yen i vol. i. No. 2, p. 64, 
August, 1875, and vol. ii. No. 8 . 52-56, 
February, 1876. 


Curtous Curistian Name.—The subjoined 
cutting from the Rock is, I venture to think, 
quite deserving of being enshrined in the 
pages of, N. & Q :— 

“J. A. B. sends to the Canterbury Diocesan 
Gazette an interesting and authentic record of the 
use of Acts of the Apostles as a Christian name. The 
entries are in the registers of Boughton-under-Blean. 
Actsapostle, son of Thomas and Elizabeth Pegden, 
from Dunkirk, was baptized August 2, 1795, and the 
burial of this Actsapostle Pegden, aged seventy 
years, took place November 14, 1865. he name 
seems to have been abbreviated to Actsy, for the 
vicar of Boughton has heard a parishioner speak 
of her uncle Actsy Pegden. Again, Acts of the 
Apostles, son of Richard and Pheebe Kennett, was 
baptized at Boughton Church, April 21, 1833.” 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


EARTHQUAKE IN 1750.—At the foot of p. 10 
vol. iii. of the parish registers here occurs 
the following entry :— 

** On Sunday Sept 30", 1750, between y® Hours of 
twelve & one in y® Day-time, there was a violent 
Shock of an Earth-quake; This, & neighbouring 
Parishes were much affected wt it; It reached y* 
greatest Part of Northtonss’, Leicesterss’, &c.” 


Further references to this earthquake, local 
or otherwise, will be appreciated b 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Tse TwentietH Century.—It is far from 
my wish to lure correspondents into a dis- 
cussion on a subject which has already been 
mooted in some of the daily journals. Dear 
old ‘N. & Q.’ has other fish to fry, and its 
space is far too valuable for a discussion of 
that nature. It is, at the same time, curious 
to note that in 1786 some members of the 
King’s household grew angry and facetious 
in the presence of Miss Burney, who thus 
records the incident (vide ‘Diary and 
Letters of Madame D’Arblay,’ iii. 192-3, pub- 
lished by Henry Colburn, 1842) :— 


“One evening poor Madame la Fite brought 
forth much entertainment. Suddenly, in her 
broken English, she said that she had been having 
a great dispute whether Mrs. Delany was born in 
this century or the last. Colonel Goldsworthy, 
surprised out of his glumness, called out, ‘In the 
last century, ma'am! What do you mean by that? 
Would you make the good old lady out to two 
hundred years old?’ 

‘** Madame la Fite explained herself so extremely 
ill, that not a creature was brought over to her 
opinion, though it was afterwards proved that she 
was right, and that the year 1700, in which Mrs, 
Delany was born, belonged to the last century. 
Mr. Fisher and Mr. Blomberg both said that the 

ear 1700 must be the first of the present century. 
| Madame la Fite declared she had made it clearly 
belong to the last, and that Mr. Turbulent was as 
well convinced of it as herself. 
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***1700 belong to 1600!’ cried the Colonel indig- 
nantly—‘ why then I suppose Friday belongs to 
Thursday, and Wednesday to Tuesday! Bless us! 
here’s such a set of new doctrines, a man won't 
know soon whether he’s alive now or was alive the 
last age !’ 

** Madame la Fite now attempted a fuller explana- 
tion, but was so confused in her terms, and so much 
at a loss for words, that, though perfectly right, the 
Colonel looked at her as if he thought her half mad. 

**(Q dear, yes, ma’am! yes,’ cried he, bowing with 
mock submission, ‘1 dare say it’s all very right! 
only it’s a little new—that’s all !—1700 makes 1600! 
O, vastly right! A little like Mr. Rust!’ 

“** No, sir: give me leave only just to say—’ 

“*Q, no, ma’am!’ cried he, turning away in 
haste, ‘I don’t understand anything of these mat- 
ters! they’re too deep for me! 1 know nothing 
about them.’ 

*** Mais, monsieur—Sir—if you will give me leave 
—Si monsieur veut bien me permettre—’ 

““*Q, no, ma’am, don’t trouble yourself! I am not 
worth the pains; Iam quite in the dark in these 
things. I was franking a parcel of letters yesterday, 
and I thought I franked them all for this year ; but 

suppose now I franked them all in the last 
century !’” 

RicHarp EpGcuMBE. 

Hotel Minerva, Florence. 


A ProvencaL miracle- 
play of a striking character, which originated 
at Aix (capital of the ancient “ Provence”) in 
the fifteenth century, and was still observed 
there up to the middle of the last century, 
may deserve to be briefly recorded. It had 
the popular name of ‘The Devils’ Play,’ or in 
Provencal ‘Lou Juec deis Diablés’ (* Le Jeu 
des Diables’), and was represented by a boy 
with naked arms and legs, embodying a little 
soul, who held a cross of about five feet high 
in his hand. When commencing the play, he 
fixed the cross upon the ground, and took 
hold of it with the left hand. There was an 
angel, clad in white, and adorned with an 
aureola, or crown of glory, on his head, with 
wings and a large cushion on his back, and an 
iron plate above it. Three devils pursued 
the little soul ; a fourth devil appeared to be 
furious against the angel, who held likewise 
the cross with the left hand, and received from 
this devil several hard blows on his back, on 
the iron plate. These blows caused the angel, 
together with the little soul, standing 
opposite each other, with the cross held fast 
between them, to jump up repeatedly. At 
the third stroke the play was finished, and the 
angel jumped up once more, to express his 
satisfaction that he had prevented the devils 
from carrying off this soul. 

This play, as well as some others, which 
were especially performed on the occasion of 
the festival of Corpus Christi or “ Féte-Dieu,” 
and served as a kind of intermezzo to enter- 


tain the people, is fully described and 


illustrated by Gaspar Grégoire in his 
‘Explication des Cérémonies de la Féte-Digg 
d’Aix en Provence’ (printed at Aix in 1777), 
H. Kreps, 

A Lone Tenure or Orrice.—The follow} 
instance of an office having been held for ay 
exceptionally long period, copied from the 
Herts and Essex Observer ot 4 February 
deserves record in the columns of ‘N. &Q?— 

** Alderman J. G. Emson, J.P., of Saffron Wal 
has just completed his jubilee as an alderman of the 
borough of Saffron Walden. He was elected in 1a 
under the old system, when the corporation was 
composed of all aldermen, and he has had a, 
unbroken term of office.” 


Romford. 


“Sreapinc.”—When Burns became tenant 
of Ellisland farm the dwelling-house was 


Tuos. 


/uninhabitable, and the poet had to content 


himself for a time with what accommodation 
he could find. Bonnie Jean had to be absent 
till a satisfactory place of abode was provided; 
and inspired by reflection on her distant 
charms her youthful husband produced his 
exquisite and touching ‘Of a’ the airts the 
wind can blaw’ and ‘Oh, were I on Parnassus’ 
Hill.” Referring to this episode in his mono 
graph on Burns, p. 115 (“Great Writers” 
series, Walter Scott), Prof. Blackie writes 
thus :— 

“*He passed muster before the Board of Excise in 
the spring of the year, and on 13 June we find him 
at work on the banks of the Nith. The old farm. 
house, or steading, as we call it in Scotland, being 
in disrepair, the poet was obliged to lodge himself 
as he best could in an extempore way till the new 
house should be ready.” 

Now, the steading is just the part of the 
farm-buildings that is not the dwelling-house, 
In the old arrangement, no doubt, the 
farmer’s residence was flanked (in small 
farms, at any rate) by the other buildings, 
and so might be considered a part of the 
whole ; but even under such conditions it was 
the house as distinct from the rest of the 
premises. Sitting at his fireside, the farmer— 
whose colt might look in from his ben-end 
upon his kitchen over a fence of slabs, while 
his pigs grunted in his closet—could still talk, 
without fear of misinterpretation, of what 
was “oot aboot the steadin’.” Stable, barn, 
byre, &c., are all included in that compre 
hensive term, but not the dwelling-house. 
On large farms no confusion is possible, a 
it is this that makes it important to draw 
attention to Prof. Blackie’s statement. 

THomas Bayne. 


Dante's Wire.—This involves a pet theory 
which I have occasionally tried to exploit 
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without success. I may premise that Dante’s | The chapel flourished about the middle of 
career consists of three epochs : his early life, | last century, and is known as Lady Garascar’s 


commemorated by the superbly beautiful‘ Vita | (or Gassacar’s). 
|I am anxious to examine for genealogical 


Nuova’; a period of political turmoil and, it 
is said, of licentious gallantry, which may be 
discredited ; and, thirdly, his life of exile, 
resulting in the ‘ Divine Comedy’ as a vent 
for his spleen. It will be remembered that 
our hero perambulates the infernal regions 
under the escort of Virgil, who abandons him 
when, on entering Purgatory, he is reunited 
to his beloved Beatrice, the heroine of the 
‘Vita Nuova.’ She, however, meets him with 
repellent language of a very remarkable 
character, sternly reminding him of her many 
claims on his regard, alike mental, moral, and 

rsonal, the last dilated upon in the most 
uscious terms, involving a reproach for 
having abandoned her. 

The world knows nothing of this alleged 
neglect, and Dante’s moral character has 
suffered in consequence ; but if we can per- 
suade ourselves that it was only his marriage 
which produced this tirade, we may acquit 
him of moral impropriety, although we 
must conclude that he himself really regretted 
this very natural step, seeing that Beatrice 
was already dead, and previously a wife and 
mother ; still we may admire the unattain- 
able, and we do hear of bachelors who wed an 
early love as a mature widow. So Dante 
was inconstant. It all turns on the word 
“pargoletta,” a double diminutive, which I 
consider as a sneer at the name Gemma, 
borne by his wife, a Donati. Gemma is the 
Latin for a young bud, a button, or burgeon ; 
so Dante’s wife was a paltry gaud, a some- 
thing very insignificant beside Beatrice. 
Dante had to put a face upon it ; he had to 
conceal his sneer at his wife; and it must 
be admitted that, taken literally for “ pargo- 
letta” as a mere Lam+ino, it is ingontiie that 
the mature poet could ever have made love to 
amere baby. The acceptance of this theory 
would clear away a maze of unsatisfactory 
speculation. A. 

13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
wo affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 

_ Lapy Garascar’s Cuapet.—I have been 
im communication with the officials of the 
British Museum as to the identity of this 
chapel, but they cannot trace it, and suggest 

I might address you on the subject. 


It contains registers which 


age and perhaps you may be able to 

ocate them through the medium of your 

valuable paper. Horatius STUART. 
134, George Street, Edinburgh 


“Been to.”—Is there authority for the 
use of such expressions as “I have been to 
London,” “ He has been to college,” &c.? Is 
this use of “been to” local, and can any in- 
stance of it be cited from any standard work, 
ancient or modern? Obviously it is im- 
possible to “ be to” a place. 

. Gurney BENHAM. 

Was” for “went” is similar. ‘“‘I was _yester- 
day to wait upon Sir Herbert Croft” (Howell's 
‘Letters’). The ‘H.E.D.’ gives no quotation for 
modern use except colloquialisms such as ‘ Have 
you been to the Crystal Palace?” The only quota- 
tion we can give you 1s 

Pussy-cat, pussy-cat, where have you been ? 

I’ve been (up) to London to look at the queen. 
— ‘Nursery Rhymes,’ p. 101 (F. Warne & 

Yo.). 


Autaor Wantep.—“ Lena ; or, the Silent 
Woman. By the Author of ‘ Beyminstre.’ 
Chapman & Hall.” No date, but published 
between 1848 and 1853. M. N. G. 


GoopHALL, YorKs.--Where can I find an 
account of this manor, which was formerly 
owned by, and named after, the Goethals 
family of Flanders? I have looked through 
some of the best topographical works on 
Yorkshire, but can find no mention of it. 
Probably the manor has ceased to exist, for 
if it still existed, and had another name, there 
would be a trace somewhere of its former 
title and when it changed owner and name. 
Any information, or clue that is workable, 
will be very welcome, and may be sent to me 
direct. Joun A. RANDOLPH. 

2, Halsey Street, Cadogan Square, 8.W. 


“MotTILeD”: “ Motiet”: “ 
a grant of 28 June, 1199, to St. Stephen’s 
Church, Launceston, certain land is free of 
all service “except 15d., which it ought to 
render to Ridlacton, according to a certain 
custom called mottled.” In a return to In- 
quisition into possessions of the Black Prince 
at Launceston (5 May, 1338), we find that he 
was entitled to “a certain custom called mot- 
let, due at the Castle Gate from the Hundred 
of Kirrier, 32s.; and of the motlet of Hilton, 
10s..” and so on. In the rent roll of Sir 
John Arundell of 1659 the total of “rentes, 
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capons, and dayes” is given, and the entry 
roceeds, “ whereof there is payd out unto 
the Castle of Lanceston for the mud/ett money 
due of Kennall, 13s. 6d.” See, too, Oliver, 
*Monasticon Dio. Exon.,’ p. 24. What was this 
motiled, motlet, or mullett? Has it any con- 
nexion with mudlett=a spur, the money being 
a contribution towards the providing of the 
castle garrison, or a payment in lieu of an 
acknowledgment in shape of gilded —_ 
GREC. 


Dr. Datz’s Ancestry.—Can no local anti- 
quary supply the missing link connecting the 
great Congregational minister of Birmingham 


with Dr. Samuel Dale, of Bocking, friend of | book 


John Ray, the naturalist, fellow of the Royal 
Society, practising as physician at Bocking 
from 1730, and verify or refute the family 
tradition that the Dales of Bocking were 
descended from Flemish silk-worker refugees ? 
T. Wixson. 
Harpenden. 


[See ‘ Dale, Samuel,’ in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’] 


Grovucutt.--Can you tell me where to trace 
back this family name of Groucutt ? 
J. P. Roperts. 


Le Bourerturer: Butter.— Did the Butlers 
descend from the Norman house of Le Bou- 
teillier? Haimon Le Bouteillier (de Albini) 
was Count of Sussex. He acted as cup- 
bearer to his relative the great Earl of 
Chester (Hugh Lupus). The arms of this 
family were Azure, seven chevrons or, a stag 
argent, possibly referring to Le Grosveneur, 
viz., the great hunter. Crest, a hand holding 
a sprig of oak, crimson and white sleeve. 
This latter may refer to the D’Albinis. 

T. W. Carey. 


MALKETON, ALIAS Matron, Camps.—What 
is the origin of this name? It is the name of 
a farm standing on some rising ground close 
to the bank of the Cam in the parish of 
Orwell. There were formerly a small village 
and a church here. The village was de- 

pulated by enclosures in the reign of 

enry VII., and when the farm was given 
to Christ’s College by Margaret, Countess of 
Richmond, she obtained licence to appropriate 
to this body the revenues of the rectory. Only 
a portion of one side of the church is now 
above ground. Malketon is not mentioned in 
Domesday Book. The first mention I have 
met with is in 1222, when a Nicholas le Vava- 
sour was in possession. It was held of the 
honour of Richmond. The church is first 
heard of in 1254. The form Malton appears 


in the fifteenth century. W. M. Patmer. 
Meldreth. 


Derinition OF A Prerace.—In whe 
book occurs a passage somewhat to th 
following effect: “A preface, according 
Tobias Smollett(?), is something which, th 
usually put at the beginning of a book, ough, 
really to be at the end”? There is @ passag. 
in the preface to ‘Waverley’ expressing , 
somewhat similar idea, but that is not the 
one to which I refer. H. Hags, 


Historica Socretres.—Can any reader tel] 
me of a year-book or other publication which 
contains a list of the historical and genes. 
logical societies throughout the English. 
speaking world? Twenty years ago sucha 
, I believe, was published in America 
but of late I have found none. 

W. Reep Lewn, 

Bedford. 


“Kiss THE roD.”—In ‘The Two Gentlemen 
of Verona,’ I. ii. 58, 59, Shakespeare says :— 
A testy babe will scratch the nurse, 
And presently all humbled kiss the rod. 
Is there here allusion to any custom in schools 
or other places where culprits were whipped! 
James D. 
Madison, Wis. 


Earty Porm.—I have a fragment 
of a m in eight-line stanzas, printed in 
black-letter quarto, the last line of each 
stanza reading 

Loke in thy myrrour and deme none other wyght. 
Can any one tell me its author and title! 


Cartow.—In old Irish—for example, in the 
‘Annals of Loch Ce’—this name 1s written 
Cetharlach, whence the old English forms 
Catherlagh, Catherlogh. These and _ the 
modern English abbreviated form existed for 
centuries side by side. Carlaghe appears as 
early as 1399. Catherlogh is still the spelling 
on Butler’s map of 1789. Can any reader 
tell me of an earlier date for the short, or of 
a later date for the longer name in English! 
What is the modern Irish form ? 

Jas. Part, Jun. 


Date or Weppinc.—I am very anxious to 
find the date of Mistress Jane Lane’s wedding 
to Sir Clement Fisher of venga = 


Jounson’s House at FrocNat.—An article 
in the Standard of 6 March, alluding to the 
threatened destruction of the house in which 
Dr. Johnson lodged with his wife at F 
near Hampstead, led me to look at what was 


said on the subject in Walford’s ‘ Old and New 
London.’ It is there stated (vol. v. p. 502) 
that “the house has been rebuilt, or at all 
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events remodelled, since that date.” Can any | hart say this in his mention of ‘ Lucy’s Flit- 
of your readers say positively whether that | ting’ in his ‘ Life of Scott’ (ed. 1869, vol. v. 
be so? On the same page of that volume! p. 211, foot-note). The verse in question 
(in the preceding column) I was surprised to | begins— 

read, “and here Boswell tells us that he | The lamb likes the gowan wi’ dew when it’s drookit. 
wrote his *Town,’ and busied himself during} Miss Aitken justly calls ‘Lucy's Flitting’ 
a summer with his essay on the ‘Vanity of |“this sweet little song”; and Lockhart 
Human Riches.’” Must we take two such | speaks with much praise of its simple pathos. 
slips in one sentence as a proof that John-| Where was the song first published? It 
son's poems are but little read in the present | appears to have been written long before 
day? But Boswell (it need hardly be said)! Scott’s death. Laidlaw survived his loved 
gives the titles correctly, as indeed does | and honoured friend more than twelve years. 
almost every biography of Johnson. The JONATHAN BoucHieER. 
poem ‘London’ appeared in 1738, ‘The y i 
Vanity of Human Wishes’ in 1749; the latter | LEAVES MARKED BY VApours OF TARTARUS. 
only, I believe, was written at Mrs. Johnson’s | —Will some one be good enough to explain 


lodgings at Frognal. W. T. Lynn. | the classical allusion, as I suppose it to be, in 
Blackheath. we —_— quotation from ‘Wild Eng- 
| land’?}— 


“Stickir” or “ STICKIN MrntsTer.”—It is| “The giant poplars which fringe the pools have 
noted among certain curiosities of transla- | leaves as dark as those on which the vapours of 
tion in ‘N. & Q.,’ 1% S. xi. 240, that in the | invaded Tartarus left their mark for ever.’ 
original French translation of ‘Guy Manner- | M. C. L. 
Sampson is called “un ministre | New York. 
assassin,” a literal renderi “ sticki y 
minister” But Mr. NorruuMBERLAND House MS.—Mr. R. M. 
known story is called ‘The Stickit Minister.’ Bucke, his Shakespeare De- 
Is either form right ? DUNHEVED throned,’ refers to “the famous Northum- 

oo" berland House MS. that belonged to Bacon, 

Gray's ‘ Erecy.’—Could you or any of your and could never have been seen by Shake- 
readers enlighten me as to the following? Speare.” Can any reader kindly tell me where 
In the third line of the epitaph which I can see any account of that famous MS. ? 


occurs at the end of Gray’s ‘Elegy’ are the THEODORE TYRONE. 
words :— Epwarp Taytor, Proressor or Music 1x 
Fair science frown’d not on his humble birth. | GRESHAM CoLLEGE.—I have in my possession 


The question arises, In what respect would | ® proof mezzotint of above from a painting 
the of science have been R. 8. Tait engraved by H. E. Dawe. Will 
to him? W. Waker, Col. | any reader kindly inform me whether this 

Pulteney House, Bath. refers to Gresham College, Basinghall Street, 
E.C., and whether the original picture is 
_ “A HARD stece.”—It is a common thing|there? I shall be glad of any particulars 
in the L nited States to apply this term toa respecting Edward Taylor that might be of 
long continuance of sickness or trouble. A | interest. I believe he was born in 1784 and 


current newspaper furnishes an example :— | died in 1863. H. W. SorHern. 
“At the home of R. C. there has been sickness Whitton Road, Twickenham. 
for'some time. The entire family were down. It (Consult ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’] 


has been a pretty hard siege for them.” » wWw 
Can the phrase be traced to an English or SooneR OR LATER.”—Why is this mode 


Scottish origin? Ricuarp H. THornToN of expression in general use, instead of “soon 
Portland, Oregon. ~ | or late,” which has its equivalent in the 


French tét ou tard? Wm. UNDERHILL. 
‘Lucy’s Firrrmnc.—I have a note from 


R. Borland’s ‘ Yarrow : its Poets and Poetry,’ AutHors or Quotations WANTED. 


1890, to the effect that the last verse of this Thee ost -—y — a when I tread 
ong by Sir Walter Scott’s friend Willie When fu 
Laidlaw is by James Hogg, the Ettrick Shep- Their fragrant garlands weave. 


herd. Is this correct? It is not so stated in : : 
AS There is not a charm upon earth like the feeling 
Miss M. C. Aitken’s ‘Scottish Song,’ “Golden | “That thrills thro’ the soul at the sweet voice of 


in ‘The Songs of home. W. Col. 
tland Chronologically Arranged,’ Paisle Man was made to wait on woman. 
1893 (an excellent collection) ; nor does lo , — B. C. C. 
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Beplies, 


THE ‘GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE.”’ 
(9 S. iii. 144.) 

WHILE the Gentleman’s Magazine may lay 
claim to being eighty-six years older than 
Blackwood’s, it is correct to call Blackwood’s 
the “parent and model of the modern | 
magazine.” All honour to the founders of | 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, for we owe to| 
them a deep debt of gratitude for the stores | 
of information on the current events of the | 
day they have handed down to us, and | 
made easily accessible by indexes. When | 
established in 1731, the Gentleman’s Magazine 
was a “Traders’ Monthly Intelligencer,” 
giving a summary of events and extracts | 
from the various newspapers. The intro- | 
duction states :— 

“Our present undertaking is in the first place | 
to give Monthly a view of all the pieces of | 
Wit, Humour, or Intelligence, daily offered to the 
Publick in the newspapers (which of late are so 
multiply’d as to vender it impossible unless a man 
make it his business to consult them all), and in 
the next place we shall join therewith some other | 
matters of Use or Amusement that will be com. | 
municated to us.” 

This “ Monthly Intelligencer” furnishes a | 
vivid picture of “the good old times,” as the 
following extracts indicate. In the first | 
number, published January, 1731, we have 
a New Year's greeting to Sir Robert Wal- 


pole— 


Guardian of Britannia’s Glory, 
Life and Soul of Europe’s Peace. 

There is an account of their majesties re- 
ceiving the compliments of the nobility at 
the New Tesuand among them Lord Carteret, 
who was graciously welcomed. “The Ode for 
the day composed by Colly Cibber, Esq., Poet 
Laureat,* was performed ; the Musick by Mr. 
Eccles.” In this ode “ grateful Britons” are 
called to “ bless the year” :— 

Your plenty to the skies you owe, 

Peace is your monarch’s care ; 

Thus bounteous /ove and George below 

Divided empire share. 
The 6th of January being Twelfth Day, “ at 
Night their Majesties play’d at Hazard, for 
the Benefit of the Groomporter; and ‘twas 
said the King won 600 Guineas, the Queen 
360, Princess Amelia 20, Princess Carolina 10, 


* The biography of Colley Cibber in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography’ states that Cibber 
attributed his being appointed Laureate to his Whig 
winciples. The appointment is dated December 
Sed, 1730, Eusden having died on the 27th of the 


previous September. 


the Earl of Portmore and Duke of Grafton 
several thousands.” 

The same night a notorious gaming-house 
behind Gray’s Inn Walks was searched by 
the High Constable of the Holborn division 
with several of his constables, but the game- 
sters, having previous notice, had all fled. 

We have also an account of a duel fought 
on the 25th of January in the new walk in 
the upper park at St. James’s, between Lord 
—s and the Right Hon. Wm. Pulteney 

sq. 

On the 27th of February two eam 
were taken into custody for publishing a 
libel entitled ‘The Divine Catastrophe of the 
Royal Family of the Stuarts.’ 

On the next day the new church at Blooms- 
bury was consecrated by the name of St. 
George, as was also the burying-ground in 
the Fields adjoining. 

On March 8th Charlforth and Cox, two 
solicitors convicted of forgery, stood in the 
pillory at the Royal Exchange, and on the 
same day five malefactors were executed at 
Tyburn. 

On April 26th the death of “ Mr. Daniel de 
Foe, Sen., eminent for his many Writings,” is 
recorded ; and among the appointments on 
the 29th of the same month is that of William 
Cowper, Esq., to be clerk to the Commission 
of Bankruptcy. 

On the 7th of May the royal assent is 
given to a number of Acts, including one for 
raising 1,200,000/. by annuities and a lottery, 
and another directing that all proceedings in 
courts of justice in England, and in the Court 
of Exchequer in Scotland, shall be in English, 
and shall be written in such a legible hand 
as Acts of Parliament are engrossed in, not 
court hand. 

On August 18th Edw. Mitchel was executed 
at Nottingham for forgery, made felony by 
a late Act of Parliament. 

On Sunday, September 5th, a man of sixty 
years of age stood in a white sheet at the 
cathedral church at Norwich as a penance. 

In the September number it is also stated: 

“From Mosco ’tis advised, that Ewdokia Foedor- 
owna Lassuckin [sic], first Wife to Peter the Great, 
died in a Monastery near that City, Aug. 2 last. 
She was separated trom his Czarish Majesty, and 
confin’d in a Prison for several Years ; during which 
Imprisonment, she lost her only son the Czarowitz. 
When her Grandson Peter II. ascended the Throne 


she was taken out of Prison, and a little after had 
the Grief to see her Granddaughter, the Princess 
Natalia, depart this Life; who was soon followed 
by her Grandson Peter II.” 

OnSeptember 3rd it is reported from Moscow 
that “ambassadors are on the Road from the 
Emperor of China to demand the Czarina’s 
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Assistance against the Great Cham of the 
Tartars, who with 60,000 Men beats the 
Chinese in every Engagement, tho’ their 
Army consists of no less than 400,000 Men.” 

On October 18th his Majesty settled 6,000/. 
per annum on the Duke of Cumberland for 
the support of his equipage, «c. 

On December 3rd Mr. Richard Franklin 
was tried at the King’s Bench Bar, West- 
minster, before the Lord Chief Justice 
Raymond, for printing and publishing the 
Craftsman of the 2nd of January, wherein 
was the Hague letter. After a ashen of 
about seven hours the jury found him guilty. 

In December it is also recorded that the 
Princess of Monaco, daughter of the Prince 
Antonio Grimaldi, lately deceased, set out 
from Paris, together with her spouse, jointly 
to take possession of that Principality ; but 
on pretence of going before to prepare things 
for his reception, she got herself recognized 
as the only rightful sovereign. 

Mr. Andrew Chatto, of the firm of Messrs. 
Chatto & Windus, the present publishers of 
the magazine, informs me that, on reference 
to his ottice set, he finds that the second title 
was “ Traders’ Monthly Intelligencer.” The 
number for September, 1731, jirst bears the 
woodcut view of St. John’s Gate, and in this 
month the word “Traders’” was omitted. 
In later editions of the first number the word 
“Traders’” was omitted, and the woodblock 
of St. John’s Gate was inserted. The title 
was again altered in vol. vi., 1736, to that of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine and Historical 
Chronicle, and so continued until 1834, when 
vol. i. of a “new series,” called the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, without further sub-title, 
was published, although it still retained its 
characteristics of being a “ Chronicle.” When 
Messrs. Bradbury & Evans became the pub- 
lishers a second title was added, that of 
“Historical Review.” In June, 1868, the 
character of the magazine was changed, when 
it became more like the modern magazine. 
Joun C. Francis. 


Earty Iratan (9 iii. 7).—From 1333 
till the end of the qguattrocento, or fourteenth 
century, one counts 510 known MSS. of 
Dante's divine poem. No earlier MS. has 
been discovered. The three most critical 
printed editions, based upon the earliest and 
most genuine MSS., are those of Witte, 
Fraticelli, and Scartazzini. The critical text 


of the ‘Oxford Dante, which we owe to Dr. 
Moore, follows chiefly these three predecessors, 
but offers also various emendations obtained 
by the collation of the principal MSS. One 


Passerini (small 12mo., Firenze, 1898, published 
by Sansoni at the moderate price of about 
two lire), which contains a commentary on 
the opposite side of every page. 

For a book of Italian extracts correspond- 
ing to Morris and Skeat’s ‘Specimens of 
Farly English,’ consult Monaci’s ‘Crestomazia 
Italiana dei Primi Secoli,’ the first and 
second fascicoli of which have appeared 
since 1889 (at Citta di Castello, Lapi editore). 
The approximate date of the ‘Cantico di 
S. Francesco d’Assisi’ (or poetical paraphrase 
of Psalm exlviii.), as quoted by M. Sabatier’s 
‘Speculum Perfectionis,’ is c. 1224 (s. Monaci, 
L.c., p. 29). KREBS. 
Oxford. 


A reasonably cheap edition of ‘La Divina 
Commedia,’ “ per cura di Eugenio Camerini,” 
may be procured, price one lira, from E. Zon- 
| zongo [?], 14, Via Pasquirolo, Milan. Another, 


ve two lire, “col Comento di Raffaele 
Andredi,” is published by G. Barbera, of 
| Florence. W. J. G. 


wood nailed on the upper side of the — 
There is nothing round about 
them or the ladder. To me “rung” seems 
much less “vulgar” than the incorrect 
“round,” the outcome of “elegant” ignor- 
ance of the English language. 
W. H. STEVENSON. 


The late Prof. E. A. Freeman has said that 
“the polite and literary speech of England 
poaie is the speech, if not exclusively of North- 
amptonshire, at least of a region of which 
Northamptonshire is part.” cite this as 
my reason for stating that I have never 
once heard in this locality the word “rung” 
— to a ladder. The “rounds” of a 
ladder are always spoken of as such both by 
the educated and labouring classes. I am 

lad that J. S. M. T. has instanced George 
tliot as an authority. She invariably re- 
produces with great exactitude the local 
speech of Warwickshire, which in nearly 
every respect coincides with that of this 
county. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


In his first note on this subject J. S. M. T. 


of the most recent Italian editions is that of 


complained that nowadays nineteen novelists 
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out of twenty used what he called “the in- 
elegant term rungs.” He nowasks for“ present- 
day authority” in order to answer the ques- 
tion, “Which word —round or rung—is a 
writer or speaker to use, to avoid the risk of 
being considered either ignorant or vulgar?” 
Apparently J. S. M. T. does not think that 
novelists know how to write decent English. 
Putting this class aside, therefore, let me 
adduce the case of a writer who, so far from 
being ignorant or vulgar, was in some measure 
representative of the highest culture of the 


day—the late John Addington Symonds. At | 
‘Our Life in the Swiss | 


Pi 347 of his book 
ighlands,’ published in 1892, he writes :— 

“Successive flights of ladders, each ending in a 
giddy platform hung across the gloom, climb to the 

eight of some hundred and fifty feet ; and all their 

rungs were crusted with frozen snow.” 
A few pages further on (p. 354) he again uses 
the objectionable word. Nevertheless, the 
example of Bryce and Symonds may, per- 
haps, brace * the spirits of the unfortunate 
novelist in his efforts to secure a polite 
vocabulary. 

It is easy to understand Pror. SKEAtT’s 
reasons for declining to pursue further a dis- 
cussion of this kind, but perhaps with his 
usual kindness he will answer the following 
a. In a foot-note on p. 116 he says 
that round is merely borrowed from the 
French. I think that échelon is the usual 
French term for the rung of a ladder. As 
Shakespeare seems to have been the first 
writer of any eminence who used the word 
round, I should be glad to know if ronde was 
habitually used by the French in that sense 
about the year 1600, and if there are reasons 
for thinking that Shakespeare borrowed it 
from them. If I had Littré or any good 
dictionary at my elbow, I should not ask 
this question. W. F. Prrpeaux. 

45, Pall Mall, 8.W. 


TAKING THE PLEDGE ILLEGAL (9S. iii. 148). 
—The would-be startling paragraph refers, 
probably, to the “old law” of the Acts 
39 Geo. III. ¢. 79, 52 Geo. IIT. ¢. 104, and 57 
Geo. LIT. c. 19, and may indicate a case—real 
or imaginary — cove by their provisions. 
See also Stephen’s ‘Commentaries,’ vol. iv. 
bk. vi. c. 6. The Christian World may mean 
the “Spenceans,” mentioned in the last-named 
statute (see Stephen’s ‘Criminal Law,’ p. 52). 

Epwarp H. MarsHatti, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Ottver GoLpsmiTH’s ‘EarTH AND ANI- 
MATED iii. 69).— 
“In instances of the most violent passion, the 


under jaw has often an involuntary quivering | 


| motion; and often also a state of languor produces 
|another, which is that of yawning. Every one 
| knows how very sympathetic this kind of languid 
motion is; and that for one person to yawn is 
sufficient to set all the rest of the company a-yawn- 
ing. A ridiculous instance of this was commonly 
practised upon the famous McLaurin, one of the 

rofessors at Edinburgh. He was very subject to 
| have his jaw dislocated ; so that when he opened 
| his mouth wider than ordinary, or when he yawned, 
|} he could not shut it again. In the midst of his 
| harangues, therefore, if any of his pupils began to 
be tired of his lecture, he had only to gape or yawn, 
and the professor instantly caught the sympathetic 
affection; so that he thus continued to stand 
speechless, with his mouth wide open, till his 
servant from the next room was called in to set his 
jaw again.”—Goldsmith’s ‘Earth and Animated 
Yature,’ vol. i. p. 170 (Blackie & Son, 1870). 

Curiously enough, while the text remains 
unaltered, the following foot-nete is sub- 
joined :— 

“Since the publication of this work the editor 
has been credibly informed that the professor had 
not the defect here mentioned.—Note by Gold- 


smith.” 
R. M. Spence, D.D. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


The joke or blunder about Maclaurin’s fits 
of yawning is told in Boswell’s ‘Life of 
Johnson,’ under 3 April, 1776. M. N. G. 


See Boswell’s ‘Johnson,’ vi. 130, ed. 1876; 
and Forster’s ‘ Goldsmith,’ ii. 205, ed. 1878. 
Epwarp H. Mars#att, M.A. 


Hastings. 


“FretisuH ” (9% §. iii. 165).—I am unable to 
accept Mr. Mayuew’s correction of my ety- 
mology of this verb. The alleged medieval 
Latin frigutire, to shiver with cold, seems to 
be a mere “ ghost-word.” There is a classical 
Latin word of identical form meaning “to 
twitter, chatter, stammer.” Medieval lexi- 
cographers, meeting with this word in some 
text, and not knowing its meaning, have 
pee it with a conjectural interpretation 

sed on a false etymology. Hence /frigutire 
appears in Du Cange, though it has no more 
right to be there than any other of the many 
classical words that were misunderstood by 
glossarists. 

Even if frigutire had really existed in the 
alleged sense, Mr. MAYHEW’s conjecture would 
still be extremely hazardous, as it postu- 
lates the existence of a French word which 
is not only unrecorded, but unsupported by 
the evidence of a formal equivalent in any 
Romanic language. My own conjecture in- 
volves a much less assumption, 
that *fredish, the regular anglicized form ot 
the known Old French freidiss-, was mispro- 
nounced wed weer or that the d of the Old 
French word was heard by Englishmen as at. 
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Such misapprehensions of the sound of foreign 
words are common enough. 
Henry BraDLey. 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


Prison Rerorm (9 §. iii. 129).—It may 
safely perhaps be stated that the first public 
attempt to advocate a prison reform was the 
devotion to the cause which took John 
Howard into the prisons at home and abroad 
in the humane wish to bring about a reform 
in the treatment of prisoners. The earliest 
publication which Lowndes mentions is: 
‘The State of the Prisons in England and 
Wales: with Preliminary Observations, and 
an Account of some Foreign Prisons,’ 1777. 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


Duke or ALBany (9 §. iii. 125).—There is 
some difficulty in accepting Mr. W. GRAHAM 
Easton’s assertions as to the representation 
of the dukedom of Albany. ell - known 

enealogists deny that any of Sir Walter 
Secheonn’s known issue were by his marriage 
with Lady Isabel Stuart, amongst others the 
late Lyon Mr. George Burnet. Lady Isabel’s 
parents’ ante-nuptial contract is dated 
17 Feb., 1391/2, and her supposed second son, 
Maurice Buchanan, is described as a Master 
of Arts in 1427. Though these dates do not 
necessarily preclude the possibility of the 
fact of the three sons Patrick, Maurice, and 
Thomas being the sons of the marriage in 
question, the two dates are sufficiently near 
to excite suspicion. There is still left the 
almost insuperable difficulty that none of 
these Buchanans are taken into considera- 
tion in connexion with the partition of the 
Lennox earldom. It is scarcely conceivable 
that any attainder of Duke Murdoch and his 
issue would have obliterated the mention of 
such rightful heirs, had they existed. As 
an eminent writer has said, the Buchanans 
would probably have been sufficiently power- 
ful to make the weight of their position 
felt in the matter. Assuming, however, that 
they were the children of Lady Isabel, it is 
surely necessary to extinguish all the de- 
scendants of daughters of the later Buchanans 
of that ilk, after the Spital family branched 
off, before it can be asserted that Mr. 
Buchanan Hamilton is the heir of line of 
Albany and Menteith. Has Mr. Granam 
Easton succeeded in doing this? Has he 
ever considered from his point of view 
the meee that the sequence in which 
Auchmar gives the names of Sir Walter's 
issue is incorrect? Patrick, the eldest, may 
have been born as late as 1425. If the 
‘Chronicle of Fortingall’ is correct in giving 
the date of his son Walter's death as 1526, 


it is improbable that the latter was born 
before 1445, as he was married before 26 Nov. 
1463. The son whom Auchmar places third 
(Thomas) was living in 1496, and may have 
been born as late as 1432, as his eldest son 
Robert married about 1472, and died about 
1518. Had either of these two been born 
mach earlier than these suggested dates, it 
would make them both marry rather later in 
life than the custom of the period rendered 
usual. On the other hand, unless Patrick 
had been born at least as early as 1410, he 
could scarcely have had a younger brother 
an M.A. in 1427. 
Joun Parkes BuCHANAN. 
Union Club, 8.W. 


“ ParLey'’s Penny Liprary ” §. iii. 145). 
—This serial terminated on the completion of 
the ninth volume, when the publishers issued 
an address stating that the work 
“constitutes a whole course of education, as well 
as a complete embodiment of all that is most 
valuable in Literature, Art, Science, and Natural 
History ; amongst which will be found Analytical 
eevelections of a number of costly works, which 
would at least involve an outlay of One Hundred 
Guineas to procure, but which have been presented 
to our readers in Nine closely printed and beauti- 
fully embellished vclumes, divested of all the book- 
maker’s verbiage, and thereby calculated to save 
time as well as money, for the astonishing low 
charge of One Shilling per volume. A Library for 
Nine Shillings ! !!” 

They also announced “an improved con- 
tinuation” of the publication in question, 
entitled “ Parley’s Illuminated Library.” 

There were not many numbers of this latter 
issued. It was conducted much on the same 
lines, but was not such a big pennyworth. 
Tales by the leading novelists of the day 
“analytically reoriginated,” and weird poems 
round the borders in pearl type, such as ‘ The 
Old Woman of Berkeley,’ constituted features 
in its contents. 

The tales “analytically reoriginated ” were 
from Dickens, eer Lytton, J. F. Cooper, 
Dumas, &c. I believe it was Dickens who 
restrained them from encroaching on his copy- 
right, and thereby provoked their most un- 
reasonable resentment. The little periodical 
was published at Craven Yard, Drury Lane, 
and was a source of great delight to a host of 
readers for whom the price of new books, and 
even newspapers, was then wy 

. D. Moseey. 

Burslem. 


The Rev. Mr. Pickrorp’s communication 
on this subject induces me to say that when 
I was a small boy my dear mother presented 
me with a copy, three or four years in suc- 
cession, of ‘ Peter Parley’s Annual.’ As I only 
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remember that it appeared at Christmas time, 
and cost five shillings, I shall be glad of any 
information respecting the contents of the 
volume, and the dates of its first and last 
appearance before the public. 
Henry Geracp Hope. 
Clapham, 8.W. 


Srepar (9 §. iii. 164).—It would be inter- 
esting to know the authority on which the 
Boy's Own Paper states that Lord Kitchener, 
who is understood to be an Arabic scholar, 
pronounces his title of Sirdar with the accent 
on the first syllable. 
is which is correct, Sirdar or Sirdar? Neither, 
strictly speaking, is correct. The correct 
word is Sarddr, with, of course, the accent 


on the second syllable. It literally means a 
headman, from the Persian sar, a head. The 
last syllable, dér, we find in the common 
words Havildar, Jemadar, Subadar, which 
under the Mughal emperors of Delhi had a 


| 


far more extended signification than they | 


now possess as the designations of the native 
officers in the Indian army. The writer in 
the Boy’s Own Paper evidently does not know 
that the alphabetic structure of the Arabic 
and Persian languages does not admit of mis- 
pronunciation in the manner stated to be 
indulged in by Lord Kitchener. 
W. F. Pripeavx. 


Mary ELeanor Bowes, Lapy STRATHMORE 
(9 §S. iii. 168).—In Evans’s ‘Catalogue of 
Portraits,’ vol. i., appears the item: “Strath- 
more, Mary Eleanor, Countess of, co. Durham, 
4to., ls, Trotter.” Any good British peerage 
will show the family descent tothe present Earl 
of Strathmore, including the romantic mar- 
riage of the tenth earl (ary Eleanor’s eldest 
son) on his deathbed to Mary Milner. M. B. W. 
will find much information respecting the 
countess in Jesse Foot’s ‘Lives of Andrew 
Robinson Bowes, Esq., and the Countess of 
Strathmore.’ Ricup. WELForD. 


Era In EnGiish Monkish CHRoNnoLocy 
(st S. xi. 387; xii. 421, 466; 9 S. i. 10, 92, 
231 ; ii. 29, 292, 473 ; iii. 73).—I am compelled 
to trespass again upon these pages in con- 
nexion with this futile controversy, which, as 
I said in my first note, is founded by Mr. 
ANSCOMBE upon a misapprehension of the 
object of the note in the ‘Crawford Charters’ 
impugned by him. I have in vain tried to 
explain to him that the note referred to 
the use of the era “for the dating of legal 
and historical documents,” and that its use 
in the Easter tables of Dionysius does 
not constitute it an era in the sense in 


which this word was used in the ‘Crawford 


Charters.’ I have exposed the fallacy of the 
argument that the use of the Dionysian table 
is proof of the use of the era of the Incarna- 
tion in the sense defined above, by pointing 
out that this argument would prove that the 
era in question was the legal or ecclesiastical 
era usedin Rome in the sixth century, whereas 
it did not acquire that character until after 
the eleventh century. The era used by the 
Popes continued to be the Justinian reckon- 
ing by the imperial and consular years and 
the indictions until the time of Hadrian I. 


: | (772-95), when the connexion with Byzantium 
The question, however, | 


ceased. This was, as I have shown, the system 
of dating employed by Gregory L, and it 
must have been the era that Augustine, as a 
Roman citizen, would have employed. Kemble 
has unfortunately obscured this point by 
his unpardonable blunder of saying that 
Gregory’s bulls in Beda are dated 4 the 
era of the Incarnation. This blunder has 
affected his conclusions, and it has influenced 
Prof. Riihl. But the latter, although thus 
misled, has made the distinction that Mr. 
ANSCOMBE refuses to see—the distinction be- 
tween the use of the word “era” in its strict 
sense and in a loose sense. By the latter we 
might describe the system used by Dionysius 
as an “era” in the year in which it was 
first written down by him as an innovation 
in the margin of his tables. Using the word 
in its strict sense, we cannot speak of the use 
of this era in Rome until the eleventh century. 
Now when Rihl speaks of St. Augustine’s 
bringing into Second the Dionysian era 
with the Dionysian tables, it is evident that 
he is using “era” in the loose sense, for he 
continues that the era was “first practically 
used by the Anglo-Saxons.” By this he 
necessarily implies that it was not “ prac- 
tically used” by St. Augustine. In other 
words, it was not used by Augustine as an era 
in the strict sense of the word, and it was so 
first used by the Anglo-Saxons. This is why 
I said that Riihl’s statement “in no way 
controverted ” my contention. Mr. ANscoMBE 
charges me with advancing this latter state- 
ment, although I knew that I was wrong, 
because I would not confess my error. I 
mention this as an excuse for having to dilate 
upon a subject so well known to chronologists 
as the two uses of the word “ era.” 
Mr. AnscomBe’s methods of conducting 
a discussion may be estimated by the latter 
rt of his note. In my last note I care- 
essly spoke of the chronicle appended to 
Beda’s ‘ Liber de Ratione Temporum,’ written 
in 725, the date specifiel by me, as the 
‘Chronica Minora’ instead of the ‘Chronica 


Majora,’ the former being the name given to 
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the brief summary appended to the ‘Liber 
de Tempore’ of 703. Now, although Mr. 
AnscoMBE clearly knew that “Minora” was 
a slip for Majora, he assumes that I ad- 
vanced the date 725 as that of the 703 work, 
and that, therefore, “Beda was undoubtedly 
not the first historical writer, even in Eng- 
land, to use this era.” He then cites the 
‘Historia Abbatum’ of Beda’s own monastery, 
which was not written earlier than 716. The 
value of this argument may be realized when 
it is borne in mind that he himself has 
claimed in this discussion that Beda uses the 
era of the Incarnation in a passage in the 
‘Liber de Tempore,’ dated in 703. 
W. H. Srevenson. 

{No further correspondence on what has become 

a purely personal controversy will be inserted.) 


“UNSPEAKABLE ” (9 §. iii. 68, 177).— 
There may be compared the phrase used by 
Carlyle in ‘ Pastand Present’ (bk. i. chap. iii., 
‘Manchester Insurrection’): “ How came ye 
among us, in your cruel armed blindness, ye 
unspeakable County Yeomanry ?” 

AtrrepD F, 


Merury’s MecuanicaL Museum (9 §. iii. 
169).—In ‘N. & Q.,’ 7" S. xi. 12, under the 
heading ‘ Truckle Cheese,’ G. F. R. 


B. gives a 
short account of John Joseph Merlin, from 
which it appears that the Mechanical Museum 
was opened about 1783, in Prince’s Street, 
Hanover et and was closed in 1808. In 
the same volume of ‘N. & Q.,’ p. 137, the late 
Mr. Water Hamiton described a little book 
containing a catalogue of the thirty-seven 
exhibits in the museum. I possess a copy of a 

mphlet similar to that described by Mr. 

AMILTON, but probably printed earlier, as it 
contains only twelve pages instead of forty- 
eight, and the exhibits number only twenty- 
five. No. 20 in the catalogue is “The Patent 
Piano Forte Harpsichord, with Trumpets and 
Kettle-Drums,” and is described further on in 
the book thus: “The curious Patent Piano 
Forte Harpsichord, with Kettle-Drums and a 
Trumpet Stop, is so constructed as to play 
together, or separately, with the greatest 
Facility.” If Mr. Daron cares to see this 
oe se and will send me his address, | shall 

pleased to lend it to him. 

C. M. Parurs. 
15, Durham Road, East Finchley, N. 


OLIVER CROMWELL AND CHRISTMAS (9* 
iii. 104, 174).—Whether Cromwell actually 
ne the festival of Christmas is a diffi- 
eult question to decide. But he is accused 
of doing many things he did not do, and we 
may perhaps judge by analogy. He did not 


suppress music in all the cathedrals, nor did 
he dismiss the organist of Westminster Abbey, 
for a new organist was appointed in 1655 by 
order of Council to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Portman, who had held the 
office since the reign of Charles I. Cromwell, 
moreover, was a great lover of the organ. 
Nor did he, at any rate for any so-called 
Puritanical reasons, suppress the drama. 
Theatres were closed on account of the civil 
wars, and the prohibition was only to last 
“while these sad causes” do continue. The 
revival commenced in 1656, when Cromwell 
was at the height of his power—not, as some 
suppose, at the Restoration. Nor can the 
ae of Milton, the greatest of our poets, of 
Valker and Cooper, the greatest native-born 
painters of the century, and of Simon, the 
prince of coin-engravers, be accused with 
justice of either indifference or hostility to 
the fine arts. J. Foster PALMER. 
8, Royal Avenue, 8.W. 


Nac’s Heap (9""§. iii. 148).—Guillim says: 

**He beareth Gules a Horsehead couped Argent ; 
by the name of Marsh. Seeing the Courage and 
Service of the Horse are so eminent in the Field it 
may be wondered why the Lion should be esteemed 
amore honourable Bearing. But the reason is be- 
cause the Horse’s Service and Strength is principally 
by the help of his Rider whereas the Lion’s is his 
own.” 

However, Henry Crampton Lloyd, Esq., 
joint-lord of the manor of Stockton, in Chir- 
Sore. Salop, has for his crest a nag’s head 
erased argent, while on his coat of arms of 
365 quarterings the first and fifteen other 
quarterings consist of Sable, three nags’ heads 
erased argent. As Mr. Lloyd is the sixty- 
seventh in direct registered male descent 
from Beli Mawr, King of Britain, and is, 
moreover, heir male of a knight banneret of 
Agincourt, the nag’s head may be considered 
to be under distinguished patronage. 

KILLIGREW. 


This is the armorial bearing of families of 
Jones and Pepys, for which see Mr. Parker’s 
‘Glossary of Heraldry.’ 

Epwarp H. M.A. 


Hastings. 


Device AND Morto §. iii. 48).—If Mr. 
TuHornton had given the title, author, and 
printer of the book it would have been more 
satisfactory. I send the following extract 
from Mrs. Palliser’s ‘ Historic Devices,’ &c., 
p. 84, which may help him :— 

“The device of Francesco Cybo (son of Pope 
Innocent VIII.), Count of Anguillara, 1519 (see 
Counts of Massa and Carrara of the House of Cybo), 
was a barrel without a head from which flames are 
issuing, such as is used in times of public rejoicing. 
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The motto was ‘Von Guetten in Besser’—‘ From 

to better,’ ‘Di bene in meglio.’ Francesco was 
yovernor of the Church during his father’s pon- 
tificate, and this device meant to indicate the joy 
and gladness that prevailed, and to foretell a 
continuance of prosperity to the houses of Cybo 
and Medici.” 

Joun RADCLIFFE. 


Barrels containing pitch or some other 
inflammable material were formerly much 
used in times of public rejoicing. A flaming 
cask thus became a symbol indicating joy 
and gladness, and in this sense was used as 
a device by Francesco Cibo, Count of An- 

uillara (c. 1519), with the motto “Von 

uetten in Besser ”—“ From good to better,” 
to convey the idea of the prosperity occasioned 
by the union of the houses of Cibo and 
Medici through the marriage of his father 
and mother. Leo CULLETON. 


Tue ConsONANTAL CoMBINATION “st” 
S. ii. 424, 515; iii. 133).—It is difficult to meet 
with amidst, amongst, betwixt, whilst, in rhyme 
at the end of averse. It is not likely that 
they should be so placed ; but, when they are 
there, they prove incontestably that they 
were so written by the poet, and that they 
could not be an alteration by an editor or a 
printer. [ have found only one instance, 
and that I took from Johnson’s‘ Dictionary’:— 

If contradicting interests could be mixt, 
Nature herself has cast a bar betwixt. 
den. 
Chaucer in his ‘Knight’s Tale’ has this 
couplet :— 
The cercles of his eyen in his hed, 
They gloweden betwixen yelwe and red. 

And Dryden has translated the lines thus :— 
The balls of his broad eyes rolled in his head, 
And glared betwixt a yellow and a red. 

Both Dryden and Addison use the words 

which Mr. ApaMs condemns. Even Pope 

has the line :— 
And ’twixt the stars inscribe Belinda’s name. 

I find the word amidst five times in Gold- 

smith’s ‘Deserted Village’ A few writers 

avoid such words; but their authority weighs 
little against that of the many great writers 
who have used them. I remember that John 

Gibson Lockhart took Sir Walter Scott to 

task jfor using them. So apparently some 

of the critics have condensed them. 
E. YARDLEY. 


“HANDS WITHOUT HAIR” (9 §S. i. 328; 
ii. 35; iii, 152).—PALAMEDEs’s query was, | 
believe, as to whether the above is a common 
idiom among the Welsh. I find I erred in 
saying it is not. A Welshman who has lived 


all his life in this, the most Welsh-speaking 


part of Wales, tells me that the expression 
“dwylaw heb flew arnynt” (“hands without 
hair on them”) is frequently used to denote 
a person who is honest and upright in his 
dealings. But a thief or deceiver is said to 
have “hair on his hands.” I gave Gen. 
xxvii. as containing the possible origin of the 
idiom, not the exact words themselves, their 
“literary source” being presumably Daniel 
Owen. All the Welsh people I have con- 
sulted agree in supposing the words to refer 
to the story of Jacob and Esau. The former 
was certainly by nature a “smooth” man in 
more senses than one, but when he stole 
his brother’s blessing there was “ hair on his 
hands.” And it is hair of that kind, false 
hair, which, metaphorically, covers the hands 
of the thief. JEANNIE S. PorpHam. 
Llanrwst, North Wales. 


Kretino’s ‘ Recesstonau’: ‘Duce Domum’ 
(98 S. iii. 208).—The ‘ Recessional,’ published 
in the Z'imes of 17 July, 1897, was reprinted 
in Literature 27 November of the same year. 
I should say that G. L. 8S. might buy or get a 
sight of one of these papers. 

The Editor of ‘N. & Q.’ (4% 8. vi. 166) told 
a correspondent in search of the ‘Dulce 
Domum’ that it had been frequently printed; 
he further wrote:— 

“The original Latin, Bishop Wordsworth’s Eng- 
lish translation, and the music are given in Chappell’s 
‘Popular Music of the Olden Time,’ ii. 576. Consult 
also Walcott’s ‘William of Wykeham and his 
Colleges,’ p. 266; Gentleman’s Magazine for March 
and July, 1796, pp. 209, 570; and ‘N. & Q.,’ I* S. x. 
66, 193; xi. 66; 3S. vi. 61.” 

But, so far as I know, ‘Dulce Domum’ is 
not given at full length in ‘N. & Q.,’ though 
it has often been written about and several 
verses are cited (4 §. vii. 140). 

St. 


“Cow-RAKE” (9% §, iii. 205).—We are 
familiar with the fact that correspondents 
often inquire concerning English words that 
are fully treated in the ‘ H.E.D.,’and now the 
same course is being pursued with regard to 
the ‘English Dialect that is to 
say, it is carefully neglected. The *E.D.D. 
explains clearly that cow-rake is short for 
cowl-rake ; and further, that cow/ is merely a 
dialectal form of cull, to gather. And after 
all, the verb cowl appears in the ‘H.E.D., 
spelt coul, and is correctly explained, though 
without the etymology. 

Water W. SKEAT. 


A Missive Picture (9* iii. 167).—There 
is an engraving of a three - quarter- length 
rtrait of Charles Mordaunt, third Earl of 
in Lodge's ‘ Portraits,’ vol. x, 
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1835. The original portrait is stated to be by 


Dahl, and in the collection of the Earl of: 


Liverpool. JAMES PEACOCK. 


Sunderland. 
CHArADE §. iii. 187).—It is very easy 
indeed ; 
ALTER W. SKEAT. 


A MonuMEnt To A F Ea (9 S. ii. 526).— 
Mr. Paton misread the inscription. Correctly 
read itis: “The last residence of the affec- 
tionate Fly.” The monument was erected to 
a dog which belonged to an English lady 
married to a Sicilian noble. THORNFIELD. 


“WRITER OF soRTS” (9 S. iii. 167, 197).— 
The expression, depreciatory, and meaning 
“of a poor sort,” will be found, I think, in 
some of Mr. Kipling’s earlier books. 

Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 


They have a king and officers of sorts. 
Henry V.,’ L. ii. 190. 


Wm. H. Peer. 


ParaGcon (9 iii. 168).—This word was 
discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ less than eight years 
ago (see 7S. xii. 228, 317, 412), where it is 
defined as “a model of excellence,” and Pror. 
SKEAT corrects the etymology given in his 
‘Etymol. Dict.,’ 1882, from which the defini- 
tion had been taken. Ricu. WELFoRD. 


From previous numbers of ‘N. & Q.’ it 
appears there are places bearing this name 
both at Bath (erected about 1770) and at 
Blackheath. The origin of the word from 
Greek, Latin, and Spanish sources formed 
the subject of two very long articles in 
‘N. & Q.,’ 8 S. i. 61, continued at p. 101. 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


“GAMBALEERY” (9% iii. 187).—As leer 
means “leather” in the North, I feel sure 
that Mr. Mayuew is right in suggesting 
some kind of leather as the meaning. 
When one guesses, one may as well do it 
wildly, as is, indeed, the usual practice. So 
why not “shammy-leather,” while one is 
about it? See ‘Chamois-leather’ in the 
*H.E.D,’ Water W. SKEat. 


SURNAMES IN -son (9 S. iii. 90, 176).— 
I cannot agree that surnames in -son are 
necessarily of Scandinavian blood. William- 
son, Watson, Morrison, are more likely derived 
from Norman names. Hodgson and Dobson 
could not be called anything more exactly 
than English. The truth is that this whole 
class of surnames came into use so lately that 
they cannot be any index to blood. If the 
Christian name is itself Scandinavian, it is 


| possible, but no more, that it points to 
anish blood; for instance, Henderson. 
Nelson is a difficult case. We cannot be sure 
that the first form in some cases was not 
Nell’sson. The Irish and Scottish Neilson is 
different, and may point to Danish or Celtic 
blood. But this is only part of a much 
larger question, How far are surnames an 
index to blood? This is the only way in 
which we can estimate, so far as it is possible, 
the proportion of Celtic, Anglo-Saxon, and 


Norman blood in the modern British ay 
8. 


Boyte (9 §. iii. 109).—In my 
copy of ‘ Lists of Scholars of St. Peter’s, West- 
minster,’ are some manuscript notes, and I 
find the following concerning William Boyle, 
which may be of use to G. F. R. B. :— 

“These (Richard Ireland, Henry Child, Peter 
Smart, Charles Pratt, Roger Durham or Derham, 
John Matthew or Matthews, Walter Newton, 
Thomas Owen, John Pucker or Packer, John 
Whitgift, Gasper or Jasper Swift, and William 
Boyle), together with Dr. Driwood, Hugh Roberts, 
and Richard Johnson, were the writers of certain 
poems in Greek and Latin on the yng, 
Queen Elizabeth’s accession to the throne. he 
volume containing them was presented to the Queen 
by the Scholars of St. Peter’s, Westminster (founded 
by her in 1561), in 1588. And the original MS. in 
quarto, beautifully written, the capital letters at 
the commencement of each line in Vermilion, with 
the royal arms stamped on the cover, was in the 
Fairfax collection, and in 1831 offered for sale at 
21/. by Thomas Thorpe, bookseller, of London.” 


R. C. Bostock. 


Rocer (9 iii. 107).—In 
response to Mr. WILLcock’s query as to the 
best and latest account of Mr. Roger 
Williams, of Providence in New England, 
I would call his attention to ‘Roger Williams, 
the Pioneer of Religious Liberty’ (the Century 
Co. of New York, 1894). The author of this 
work is the Hon. Oscar 8S. Straus, now 
Minister of the United States to mm ge 


* Life of Roger Williams,’ by Romeo Elton, 
D.D. (London, 1852); ‘ Life of Roger Williams,’ 
by J. D. Knowles (Boston, 1834). Mr. W1Lt- 
cock will be able to get the above through 
Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co., Charing Cross 
Road, London. For other memoirs see Alli- 
bone, ‘ Dictionary of British and American 


Authors.’ JoHN RADCLIFFE. 


“Rummer” (8 S. x. 452; xi. 270, 395; 
xii. 17, 198; 9" S. iii. 36, 77, 137).—The 
name of “Romer” could scarcely be given 
to the glasses which bear that title 
because they were made of “ Romish glass,” 
else to the glasses differing in shape, made 


of the same glass, the name would be equally 
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applicable. The reason given to me when 
in Freiburg, in South Germany, some 
years ago, was as follows. When, in the old 
days, there was much fighting between the 
Germans and the ancient Romans, the 
Germans, when successful in battle, made 
use of the skulls of their slain enemies as 
drinking cups ; and these short glasses with 
the large bowls are called Rémer, as _ re- 
minding their users of the skull set on a 
stem ; possibly so made to commemorate 
the fact. My hostess, my informant, was a 
native of one of the Rhine provinces, and no 
doubt related a tradition of the people. The 
glass to which she referred was a green- 
coloured wineglass with a large ay 


The lines quoted by Sr. Swirxin are 
ascribed in a slightly different form to 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan. It is said that 
on the Prince entering the “Thatched House 
Tavern,” and “raising his spirits up by pouring 
spirits down,” Sheridan gave these impromptu 
lines :—- 

The Prince came in, and said ’twas cold, 
Then took a mighty rummer, 
When swallow after swallow came, 
And then he swore ’twas summer. 
WALTER JERROLD. 


GiynpyFrrpwy (9 §. iii. 6, 74, 156).—-The 
Dyfrdwy of this name has already been 
explained by so competent a philologist as | 
Prof. Rhys, in his ‘Celtic Britain,’ s.v. ‘Deva.’ 
He states that Déva, the old Celtic name of | 
the Dee, yielded regularly in old Welsh dovu 
or duiu, which was written later dwyw, and 
that the final w was either drop or 
changed into v, and he instances the river 
Dyfrdwy, “rarely Dyfrdwyf, which means 
the goddess’s river.” In other words the old 
é has in this word gone through the regular 
Welsh developments o7, uz, to modern wy, and 
the w of the suffix (represented in Ptolemy’s 
Anota=Dérwa) has disappeared. See also 
Holder’s ‘Altceltischer Sprachschatz,’  s.v. 
*‘Déva.” The etymologies mentioned by 
Cc. B. and D. M. R. show how useless it is 
even for Welshmen to dabble in Welsh 
philology without a knowledge of the history 
of the language and of the old forms of the 
word under consideration. The Dee is called 
Dubr Duiu by Nennius in the ninth century, 
which proves the accuracy of Prof. Rhys’s 
derivation. W. H. Srevenson. 


If we suppose the letter d, in the last 
portion of this name, to be a euphonic in- 
trusion, our difficulty as to the etymology is 
removed. That the supposition is permissible 


would appear from known instances of an 


intruded d in other Welsh and Cornish place- 
names ; as, for instance, in Tredelerch (7're+ 
elerch, “the abode of swans”), the Welsh 
name for the village called in English 
Rumney, on the western boundary of Mon- 
mouthshire. In West Cornwall, when 
Cornish was on the point of extinction as 
a spoken language, d was very commonly 
slipped in before »; as Tol-Pedn-Penwith, 
where we have pedn for pen ; and gwidden for 
quwyn, gladden for glan, &e. 

Joun Hopson MATTHEWs, 


“THE POLICY OF PIN-PRICKS” (9 S. iii. 46, 
115).—Will Mr. H. G. Horr be kind enough 
to quote, in French, the passage from 
Matin of 8 Nov., 1898, to which he has drawn 
attention ? Sr. Switar, 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Cardiff Records, Edited by John Hobson Matthews, 
Vol. (Stock.) 
Ir is pleasant to commend the public spirit of 
the Corporation of Cardiff in publishing the civic 
records. In so doing it has set a peeves 
example to places which hold themselves of more 
importance. Only during the latter half of the 
present century has Cardiff attained commercial 
celebrity. It is, however, of remote antiquity, and 
one of its charters at least dates back to the twelfth 
century. The earliest document now given is 
included in the Cotton MSS., and belongs to a 
period before 1147. It consists of a statement of 
the liberties and free customs granted to the free 
resiants or burgesses of Cardiff and Tewkesbury by 
Robert and William, Earls of Gloucester. Many 
of the privileges and immunities conceded by the 
lords are common enough in documents of the kind. 
Such are brewing and baking without licence and 
without toll and custom. Privilege is also accorded 
to build dovecotes and horse and hand mills, “Et 
si burgensis summonitus fuerit ad hundredum et 
yverexerit ad suum negocium extra Villam vel 
uerit presto recedere ita quod habeat unum pedem 
in strepo et inde habuerit duos vicinos testes 
quietus erit.” The terms generally freeing bur- 
gesses from the most oppressive forms of feudal 
obligation embody, presumably, much earlier con- 
cessions. In the year 1282 Cardiff petitioned for 
leave to use such of the Hereford customs as suited 
her requirements, a request that was granted by 
favour. The first royal concession confirmative of 
wivileges to the burgesses of Cardiff is by King 
Edward Il. in the year 1324. It is not in the 


yossession of the Corporation, and is only known 
i its confirmation by King Edward III. in the 
charter of 1259. \ 
and Eleanor la Zouche, Lord and Lady of Glamor- 


Other grants are from William 


gan and Morganwy, from Hugh le Despenser, 
Edward le Despenser, Thomas le Despenser, Richard 
de Beauchamp, Isabel la Despenser, Richard Neville, 
Earl of Warwick, and others, all lords of ¢ rlamorgan 
and Morganwy, with confirmations by Henry ,, * 
Edward IV., and Richard, Duke of Gloucester. 
The last-named charter, the original of which is not 
in the possession of the Corporation, is known only 
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in the English, from which a conjectural Latin 
charter has been framed. Of some of the documents 
belonging to the Corporation facsimiles are supplied. 
Charters were also granted by Queen Elizabeth, 
James I., and James Il.; the last-named, the 
original of which was in existence in 1712, was 
preserved with other muniments of the Corpora- 
tion, but has since been lost. Its date is 1687. In 
consequence of the deposition of James II. it was 
commonly held to be void. During the second 
quarter of the eighteenth century it was gradually 
brought into operation. The royal charters of 
Edward III., Henry IV., Henry VI, and Ed- 
ward LV. were presented to the Corporation by the 
Marquess of Bute. After the charters come docu- 
ments of the utmost importance to the student of 
local history in the shape of ministers’ accounts, 
otherwise financial statements to the Crown from 
those appointed to manage estates which, on the 
death of the lord under certain conditions, had 
come into the hands of the king. The earliest of 
these is dated 1263, and is supplied by Humphrey 
de Bohun, Earl of Hereford, concerning the lands 
of Richard de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, who left 
a son four years of age to be during his long minority 
ward of the Crown. One for the year 1542/3 forms 
a virtual directory of Cardiff and Roath in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, giving names of 
the streets and the — inhabitants. From 
this, which was rendered to the king as lord of 
Glamorgan and Morganwy, it is seen that there 
were at this time 269 burgage tenements in Cardiff, 
of which 1055 were held by the Church and 75 by 
lay burgage tenants. These ministers’ accounts end 
in 1550, and are followed by Inquisitiones post 
mortem. Among these is an inquisition on the 
death of Henry, second Earl of Pembroke, who 
received as dower and jointure of his third countess, 
Mary, daughter of Sir Henry Sydney (sic), the 
“Borough, Town, and County of Cardiff, Ke, This 
is, of course, the famous Mary Herbert, “ Sidney’s 
sister, Pembroke’s mother.” This highly interest- 
ing document is, we are told, “‘in very bad con- 
dition, and in part illegible.” Following these come 
Star Chamber Proceedings, some of them both 
curious and romantic. In State Papers, Domestic, 
is a report from the Glamorganshire justices, in 
answer to a demand for a thirty-ton barque or 
pinnace, with her crew and provision, for the navy 
of Charles L., that the only five Cardiff ships which 
came up to that standard had been captured by 
Turkish pirates, ‘‘to the great impoverishment of 
the town.” ‘Church Goods of Llandaff Cathedral,’ 
‘Records of the Exchequer,’ and ‘Patent Rolls’ 
make up a volume of high antiquarian interest, 
which has been patiently, carefully, and adequately 
edited by our correspondent Mr. John Hobson 
Matthews, archivist to the Corporation. The 
volume is issued in a handsome Roxburghe bind- 
ing, with all luxury of type, and with some excel- 
lent engravings. Over how many volumes it will 
extend we are unable to say. The present instal- 
ment brims over with matter of interest to the 
archeologist and the student. 


ad Danton. By A. H. Beesly. (Longmans & 
) 


Mr. Beesty has long been an admirer of Danton. 
He is not the first to attempt the rehabilitation of 
this “Titan of the Revolution,” as in a passage 
quoted as a prefatory motto Carlyle calls Danton, 
but he is at least one of the warmest and most 


uncompromising advocates. Mr. Beesly owns that 
in repelling accusations such as have been brought 
against Danton by M. Taine and others, “it is 
hardly possible not to write as an advocate or to 
avoid repetitions of the same kind of disproof”; 
and adds, in a curious and characteristic phrase, 
“For the accusations themselves have a certain 
horrid family likeness, and in dismembering an 
octopus there is little scope for variety of stroke.” 
Now the master spirits of the French Revolution, 
who let loose forces they were unable to direct or 
control, are not men to be easily summed up and 
depicted in language of easy eulogy or flippant 
censure. Mr. Beesly, however, writes like an all- 
but-uncompromising partisan and an impassioned 
advocate. 1t is not so much in the eulogy he 
bestows that we have the strong bias as in the 
manner in which he deals with all Danton’s oppo- 
nents and with all those who hold views opposed to 
his. The contrast between the adjectives employed 
to characterize Danton and any of his opponents is 
not easily credible. We sympathize with the writer 
when hedwells upon the horrible state of affairs which 
preceded and brought about the Revolution, and we 
acquit Mr. Beesly of exaggeration. Who, indeed, 
could exaggerate the sufferings of the peasantry? 
When, however, we learn that “a curé entered in 
his parish register, ‘I certify to all those whom it 
may concern that all the persons who are named in 
this parish register have died of famine with the 
exception of M. Discrots and his daughter,” we 
have a right to learn who was the curé and what 
the register. When, again, it is said of the emi- 
grants that, “had they been able, they would have 
perpetrated all the Revolution’s horrors, un- 
redeemed by one of the lasting benefits which it 
conferred on France,” more is said than can possibly 
be established. Concerning Louis XVI. Mr. Beesly 
narrates, on evidence wholly unsatisfactory to sup- 
port so monstrous an accusation, that he (Louis) 
**used to spit and roast live cats.” With his own 
hands he would not attempt often such an occupa- 
tion. It is, however, with regard to characters who 
are responsible for the Revolution that Mr. Beesly 
shows himself most biassed. Lafayette “‘ ludicrously 
pretends” soand so. ** The Girondin Lasource then 
rose, and in a plausible speech gave his version 
of the facts.” The words of Danton, on the other 
hand, when they are not “ noble,” are *‘ memorable.” 
Vergniaud ‘“‘ mouthed” the majority’s abhorrence. 
Mortimer-Ternaux ‘“‘characteristically garbled ” 
a celebrated passage froni_ a speech of Marat. 
Roland may “fume,” and Madame Roland may 
*“backbite.” All who are opposed to Danton do 
such things or worse. Yet once more Wordsworth’s 
description of one whose 
master-bias leans 
To home-felt pleasures and to gentle scenes 


appears as a motto to the volume. Kindred tastes 
have not been held to mitigate in any fashion the 
atrocities of Charles I. A reader of Mr. Beesly’s 
work, while admiring the vigorous attempt to free 
Danton from all charge of employing to his own ad- 
vantage public funds or any form of peculation, will 
not even suspect that he was also accused of gross 
immorality. Now we hold no brief for the émigrés, 
the Girondists, Louis XVI., or Marie Antoinette, 
and none against Danton. We began with pleasure 
the perusal of Mr. Beesly’s book, and were for a 
while led on by the brightness of the author’s style. 
As we progressed, however, the sense that all was 
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special pleading, and that what was sauce for the 
goose was not sauce for the gander, arose in the 
mind, and in the end Mr. Beesly had all but driven 
us into the camp opposite to his own. The book, 
if not convincing, is very readable. It is well 
printed also, and has two or three illustrations, 
among which may be counted a portrait of Danton’s 
powerful but repellent physiognomy. 


The Poems of Thomas Carew. Edited by Arthur 
Vincent. (Lawrence & Bullen.) 
CakEwW’s poems find an appropriate place in the 
exquisite series of Messrs. Lawrence & Bullen, 
often praised by us, “The Muses’ Library.” Mr. 
Vincent supplies a biographical and critical intro- 
duction of much value, in which he is far from 
overpraising a poet to whom his contemporaries 
did scant justice. It is, of course, due to the 
species of arraignment by Suckling that Carew is 
still regarded as hidebound. Carew has not the 
lyrical grace and fervour of Herrick nor the rhap- 
ical extravagance of George Wither, taking that 
poet at his best. His lyrics are, however, such as 
no lover of poetry would spare, and some of them— 
notably “Give me more love or more disdain ”— 
count among the best of the epoch. Never before 
have they appeared in an edition so elegant and 
tasteful, or one so fit to be read “ by a fair queen in 
a summer bower” or to be taken by the student 
to the summer fields. 


A Biographical History of Gonville and Caius 
College. By John Venn, Senior Fellow. Vol. IL. 
(Cambridge, University Press.) 

Dr. VENN has now completed his laborious task of 
ublishing the Admission Lists of the College with 

Ciegrephieal notes. The present volume, starting 

from the year 1713, carries the list down to last 

ear. In some ways this space of time has not 

quite the romance or the difficulty of discovery of 
an earlier age, but many living members of the 
College will gladly glance over the records of their 
contemporaries, and possibly no memento mori could 
be of more pathetic perfection than such a list as 
this. Dr. Venn promises us presently the third 
volume, containing the general history of the Col- 
lege. Three illustrations are given: of the Gate of 
Humility in its original position (it now—whether 
as an object lesson or not we are ignorant—adorns 
the Master’s garden), of Tree Court before 1868, and 
of the outside of that court, where now Mr. Water- 
house’s Tourainesque edifice stands finely and boldly 
forth, its one and only defect being that it is utterly 
un-English. 

We shall look forward with much interest to the 
third volume, and can, meanwhile, cordially com- 
mend the book to all who care for an ancient and 
learned foundation, as well as to lovers of genea- 
logies and of Cambridge itself. We have tested a 

ily number of the biographical statements, and 
ound them perfectly accurate. 


The Clergy Directory and Parish Guide for 1899. 
Phillips. 
Tux twenty-ninth annual issue of this, the most 
convenient as well as the best and most accurate 
of clerical guides, is before us, and once more fulfils 
every requirement. The delay in its appearance was 
due to the much-to-be-regretted death of the editor 
of previous volumes. No shortcoming has attended 
what was practically a change of horses in the 
middle of the stream, and the volume is to be re- 


commended as heretofore to our readers. Not the 
least of its claims is the lowness of price, which in 
the case of a work so full of matter is remarkable. 


Amone other articles, Mélusine for January- 
February presents its readers with a critical text 
of a popular complainte on ‘La Passion du Doux 
Jésus.’ It also supplies a very useful bibliography 
of the Gorgon and = Gorgonion. 

Tue Intermédiaire continues to prove itself a 
veritable storehouse of information for antiquaries 
and genealogists. The later numbers deal with 
many subjects, including pedigrees, pulpits built 
outside churches, the preservation of corpses in 
the soil in which they are buried, curious feudal 
rights, and chained books and manuscripts. Forti- 
fied churches receive further notice, and under the 
date of 20 January there is a long article on French 
printing in 1490. 

THE Giornale di Erudizione also treats of widely 
differing themes. Its bibliographical bulletin gives 
reviews of many literary, historical, and scientific 
books, while its questions and answers include 
subjects as far apart as an ancient antidote against 
the bite of a serpent and the ‘ Divine Comedy’ in 
its English forms. 


Ovr friend and contributor H. E. M. has sent 
us from St. Petersburg a list of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century tracts on which he has been 
fortunate enough to light. Many of them seem 
curious. 

Mr. Arthur Hvssety, a member of the Kent 
Archeological Society, of Wingham, near Dover, 
yroposes to publish by subscription the ‘ History of 
reston, Elmstone, and Stourmouth.’ 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :-— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication “‘ Duplicate.” 

J. M. (‘Jeanie Geddes ”).—See ‘N. & Q.,’ 4" 8. 
iv. 135, 207, 259; v. 367, 431, 459; ‘Chambers’s En- 
cyclopedia’; and ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 

J. C. Sroepon (“ Epigram on Job ”).—Misquoted 
from Coleridge. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’ ”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to “The Publisher”— 
at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION BY Post. 
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New Edition, price Two Shillings, 


LESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
ty Ninth Edition With 3 Plates, By W. T. LYNN, 
BA FRAS 

“Hes we are glad to see. reached a ninth edition, which enables 
this excelient introduction to the facts Of astronomy to be brought up 
vo dace ' —Guardian. 

EDWARD STANFORD, 2% and 27, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


Second Edition, price 4d. 


LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 
By W. T. LYNN, BA. F RAS. 
“Conveys a great deal of information without being im any way dry 
sechnical.’’—Kentish Mercury. 
G. STONEMAN, 39, Warwick Lane, EC. 


W. BENNETT’S POEMS. 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 
ENGLAND 
Tne GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
SONGS for SAILORS. 


CHATTO & WINDUS, 110 and 111, St. Martin's Lane, W.C. 
NOW READY, price 6s.; by post, 6s. 3d. 


THE GENERAL INDEX 


TO THE EIGHTH SERIES OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Vols. I. to XII, 1892 to 1897. 


(Two Vols, in each Year.) 


Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


WM. & GEO. LAW. 


COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA, 


104, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


SCHWEPPES MINERAL WATERS ARE 
ALWAYS THE STANDARD OF COMPARISON. 


Schweppes Soda. 


THESE WATERS (Soda, Seltzer, Potass, Lemon- 
ade, Tonic Water, Dry Ginger Ale, and Sparkling 
Malvern) have been celebrated for over a century. 
‘hey have always had the patronage of Royalty, 
and continue to be supplied to the Queen. 


} ENGLISH NATURAL TABLE WATER:— , 


SCHWEPPES SPARKLING MALVERN, | 
In SPLITS, PINTS, and QUARTS. 


SCHWEPPES, Lrv., LONDON, MALVERN, GLASGOW, LIVERPOOL, 
BRISTOL, SYDNEY, *o¢ MELBOUKNE. 


Beery SATURDAY, of any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Price THREEPENCE. 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN LITERATURE 
and the DRAMA, 


The ATHEN ALUM for March 18 contains Articles on 
LETTERS from JAPAN. 
ANNALS of WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 
The late PROF. WALLACE’S PHILOSOPHY. 
The PALZOGRAPHY of GREEK PAPYRI. 
MEMOIR of FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. 
NEW NOVELS :—Swallow; No 5, John Street; Two Men o' Mendip; 
Miss Nanse; The Amazing Lady; Until the Dawn; The Desire of 
their Hearts; The Mistake of Monica; Hoya Corney ; ‘The Hermits 
of Gray's Inn; L’Anneau d’Améthyste ; Le Mal Nécessaire. 
TRANSLATIONS. 
SHORT STORIES. 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 
The ORIGIN of the SURNAME “CHAUCER”; A GRAY MS FY 
SALES; The SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON; “ EVERE,” 
“NEVERE,” &c., in CHAUCER; The NEW EDUCATION BILL. 
ALso 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Ent logical 
Meetings Next Week ; Gossip., 
RTS :— ; ; 
+ Northcote; Library Table; New Prints ; 


; Astronomical Notes ; Societies ; 


Week; Library Table; Gossip; Performances Next 
eek. 


DRAMA :—The Week ; Mrs. Keeley ; Gossip. 


The ATHEN ALUM for March 11 contains Artic 


SIR M. E. GRANT DUFF’S NOTES from a DIARY. 

TWO FOLK-LORE BOOKS from AMERICA. 

ROME in the LAST CENTURY of the WESTERN EMPIRE. 

NOTABILITIES of the HUNTING-FIELD. 

The PEASANTS’ REVOLT of 1381. 

NEW NOVELS:—A Son of Empire; A Stolen Idea; Jock’s Ward; 
Cicely Vaughan; Betty Musgrave; Frank Redland, Kecruit; 
Frangois the Valet. 

AMERICAN FICTION, 

The FINNS. 

SHORT STORIES. 

EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE, 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

NOTES from PARIS; An OBSCURE EXPRESSION in HORACE 
WALPULE; The SPRING PUBLISHING SEASON; SALE; The 
“NO QUARTER” ORDER at CULLODEN. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 


SCIENCE :— Wood and Garden ; Library Table ; The Loddiges ; Societies 
Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 


FINE ARTS ;—The T-mple of Mut; Minor Exhibitions; Notes from 
Rome; Sales; Gossip. 


MUSIC :—Oratorio in Paris; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—The Week ; Gossip. 


OFFICE for ADVERTISEMENTS, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (9 S. LIL. Mar. 25, °99, 


A SELECTION OF BOOKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, SPORT, ETC., 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES BY 


W. H SMITH & 8 ON, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 


And at the Railnay Beokstalls, to which places they will be forwarded carriage free, 


THE BOOKS ARE NEW AS PUBLISHED. 


A —— of BRITISH BIRDS. By the Rev. F.O. MORRIS, B.A. Fourth Edition, newly Revised, 
and by the Author. Coloured Hand. 6 vols. super- 
royal 5vo eee 
A NATURAL HISTORY ‘ot the NESTS ant EGGS of BRITISH BIRDS. ‘Thoroughly “Revised and 
brought up to date by W. B. TEGETMEIKR, F.Z.S. Fourth dition, entirely Kevised, Corrected, 
and Kniarged. With 248 Plates, Coloured by Hand. 3 vols, super-royal 8vo. 
A NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH MOTHS. With an Introduction by W. EGMONT KIRBY, M. D. 


Publishea Offered 
at 


8. 


Fifth Kdition. With the Plates specially Revised and Corrected. With 132 Plates, nepetraneees 
. 126 


Specimens, all Coloured by Hand. 4 vols. super-royal Svo, 
A HISTORY of BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. Eighth Edition, newly Revised, Corrected, ond Enlarged by 
the Author. With 77 Plates, Coloured by Hand, Super-royal 8vo. on 
TRIPP (¥F. B.).—BRITISH MOSSES: their Home, Aspects, ond With a 
Figure of each Species etched from Nature. Latest Kdition, 1588. 2 vols. royal 8vo. ... 
—_—— GAME BIRDS and WILD FOWL. By BEVERLEY R. MORRIS, M.D. Revised and Corrested 
W. B. TEGETMKEIRER, F.Z.S., Fellow of the British Ornithologists’ Union, Entirely New and 
Kdition. With 60 Culoured by Hand and on Guards. 2 vols. 
super-royal 8vo. eee ese 
FERN GROWING: Fifty Cultivation, with « a List of the most 
important Varieties, and a History of the Discovery of Multiple Parentage, ac. By E. J. LOWE. 
With 62 Illustrations eco eve ese on 
LOWE'S BRAUTIFUL-LEAVED PLANTS. By KE. J. LOWE, F.RS., and W. HOWARD, F.HS. 
Describing the most beautiful-leaved Plants in in this Third Edition. With 
60 Coloured Plates. Super-royal 8vo. ove 
NEW and RARE BEAUTIFUL-LEAV ED ‘PLANTS. ‘By SHIRLEY HIBBERD, PRES. With 54 
Coloured Plates. Super-royal 
OUR NATIVE FERNS and their VARIETIES. “By E. J. LOWE, . R. s. With 79 Coloured Plates and 
909 Wood Engravings. 2 vols. royal svo. 
PARROTS in CAPTIVITY. By W. T. GREENE, M. A. D. Z. s. With Notes on Species wy 
the Hon. and Rev. F.G. DUTTON, Illustrated with 81 Coloured Plates. 3 vols. super-royal 8vo.. 
BEST SEASON on RECORD, The. Selected and Reprinted from the Field, bd ater PENNELL- 
HIKST. With Illustrations, Coloured and Piain ... eco 
BOWERS — ).—HUNTING in HARD TIMES. With 20 Full-Page Coloured Plates. ‘Obiong ons ace 
HENDERSON (WILLIAM).—MY LIFE as an ANGLER, With heer Portrait and 12 Woodcuts 
engraved by Edmund Evans _... 
MR. CROP’S HARRIERS. Illustrated by G. with 20 Facsimile "Water- Sketches, ond 23 
Biack-and-W hite Drawings. cloth.. 
GOOD GREY MARE,The. By WHYTK-MELV ILLE.  Mlustrated by G. ™M. Scarlett. Oblong folio 
FAMOUS CRICKETERS and CRICKET GROUNDS, 1895. Edited by C. W. SaSeEE. ane of all 
the Cricketers of the Present Day. Half-roan _... eee eee eo one 
ANGLER'S NOTE-BOOK and NATURALIST RRECORD. 2 vole. 
DAFT (RICHARD).—KINGS of CRICKKT: Reminiscences and with Hints on the ‘ume. 
With Introduction by Mr. ANDKEW LANG. llilustrated by 80 Portraits of a Cricketers 
&c. Large Paper, handsomely bound, haif-leather, cloth sides : 
YEAR of SPORT and NATURAL HISTORY: Shooting, Hunting, Courein » Falcon x and Fi 
Edited by OSWALD CRAWFURD. With numerous beautiful iGoursing, 4to. ishing. 
FOX-HOUND, FOREST, and PRAIRIE. By Captain PENNELL-ELMHIRST Brooksby Tilus- 
a by J. Sturgess and J. Marsbman. With 4 -— ries Coloured ee and 50 Pages in 
the Text 
GRIMBLB (A.). —The FORESTS of SCOTLAND. Ilusteated by ‘Thorburn. Large Payer, only 
500 copies printed. Folio, 50s. net... 
HAWKER (Col. P.), The DIARY of (Author of * to Young S| stem n’), 1802-1853, 
Introduction by Sir R. PAYNE-GALLWkY, Bart. Witb Young Spo amen), 18 eve 
CHASSERESSE (DIANE).—SPORTING SKETCHES. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. ... one 
KIRBY (F. V.), F ZS.—!IN HAUNTS of WILD GAME: a Hunter- Naturalist’s Wanderings from 
Kahlamba to Limbombo. With a humerous by C. Wh ymper, and 
Demy 8vo. 
SANDEMAN (F.). ANGLING TRAVELS NORWAY. With numerous by Pencil, Brash, 
and Camera, and Coloured Illustrations of Salmon Flies by the Author. 8vo. ... ie 
SPORT. By W. BROMLEY- DAVENPORT. Illustrated by Lieut.-Gen. H. Hope Crealock, C.B.. 
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